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EDITOKIAL NOTE 


De. Sheewood Eddy concluded tlie tour of 
wMch. this book tells in the mother city of the 
world — London. Here the final pages were 
written. He was not long in England, and left 
for his home in America as soon as the railway 
strike of last September would allow. The few 
among his Y.M.C.A. friends and colleagues who 
heard him speak about his journey were eager 
to have a fuller and more permanent account 
of it. Those who had not that opportunity will 
be all the more glad that this book is being 
published. By the generosity of the author a 
British edition has been made possible. Labour 
troubles in America delayed the appearance of 
the American edition from the Association Press 
of New York till a few weeks ago, and the 
congestion of the printing and publishing trades 
here has kept the present volume back even 
further. But the editor has had the advantage 
of seeing the proofs of the American edition. 
Neither the author nor the editor has felt it 
desirable to attempt to bring the book up to 
the present date in respect of developments 
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since September 1919. To do so would impair 
its value as a vivid record of things seen and 
felt. 

Dr. Eddy is perhaps best known as a Y.M.O.A. 
secretary, with a supreme gift as an evangelist 
to thoughtful men and women, and especially 
to the students of all the world. He is also a 
man of affairs, with a keen interest in social, 
political, and international movements, upon 
which his university training and his experience 
of repeated contact with the most live men and 
women in all the countries of East and West 
qualify him to form sound judgments. His 
great passion is for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. His constant quest is to 
quicken everywhere the process by which the 
kingdoms of this world are becoming the 
Kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. There 
is therefore the less need to lament a delay of 
some six months between the completion of 
the manuscript and the publication of this 
book, for while such a hiatus would be fatal to 
a piece of mere journalism or to impressionist 
travel pictures, it can affect very little the 
main facts and arguments contained in the 
following pages. The situation is indeed critical, 
and the author very properly strikes the note 
of urgency. But the facts and forces, the 
human interests and ideals, which he brings 
into prominence, are of abiding importance. 
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EDITOEIAL NOTE 


Tlie editor wishes to express Ms thanks and 
those of prospective British readers to Dr. 
Eddy for his courtesy in many matters pertaining 
to the preparation of tMs edition. 

B. A. Y. 

Loitbon, 

March 10. 1920 



INTRODUCTION 


The present volume is tlie result of a working 
tour round tke world in 1919. During tke 
closing months of the war, I was with the soldiers 
on the British, French, and American Fronts. 
After my return to America, in fulfilment of 
my engagements in the East, I visited Japan 
and China, antt' .hen spent six months in some 
fifty of the principal centres of India and Ceylon, 
during the period of unrest, during the passing 
of the Rowlatt Act, and the discussion of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme. I had 
previously spent fifteen years in India, and 
several years working in other parts of Asia, 
and in Russia. On the return journey, I visited 
Eg3^t, Palestine, and Syria, and going down over 
the Berlin to Bagdad Railway, entered Northern 
Mesopotamia. After crossing the Taurus Moun- 
tains, I passed through Adana, Konia, and 
scenes of the massacres, across Turkey to 
Constantinople, returning through Italy and 
France to England and America. 

In travelling across Asia, Europe, and America, 
one gains the impression of a vast world move- 
9 
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ment wMch. I liave tried to describe in tlie 
following pages. Tbe opinions expressed are, 
of coursej my own : tbey are not to be taken as 
representing tbe point of view occupied by any 
organization or group. 

My tbanks are due to Mr. Basil Yeaxlee for 
bringing out tbe British edition of the book. 

Sherwood Eddy. 

London-, 

October 6, 1919 
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OHAPTBE I 

everybody's war 

It has been everybody's war. And as Mr. Lloyd 
George has well said, In tbe future it's going to 
be Everybody's World." To a Labour deputa- 
tion be put tbe case thus : Don't always be 
thinking of getting back to where you were before 
tbe war. Get a really new world.'" 

That is our common task to-day. Millions 
have died for this new world. We must live for 
it. We must make a world worth their having 
died for. The black night of war has passed 
and a new day has dawned. It is, indeed, a day 
of stress and storm, dark with lowering portent, 
but it is radiant with the hope of a new order. 
Much of the old order that has not been already 
destroyed is doomed. The war has passed 
sentence upon our modern life. Rotten founda- 
tions that were laid upon selfishness or injustice 
must be relaid upon the bedrock of eternal 
righteousness. Out of the ruins of the old 
world we must build the new. 

11 
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But it will take new men to build this new and 
better world. For those who have caught the 
vision of the new world, and who have seen the 
doom of the old, it is a great day in which to live. 
We need a creative dynamic, a fearless faith, 
power that draws upon inexhaustible Omnipo- 
tence itself, if we are to grapple with the tasks 
that challenge us on every hand. In the words 
of Mr. Britling, This is the end and the beginning 
of an age. It is something far greater than the 
French Revolution, and we live in it. " ' We stand 
at a creative moment in human history. ISTever 
before has the whole world had such a chance to 
make all things new. Old customs and content- 
ments, old rules and ruts, old traditions and en- 
slavements, have been broken for ever. We are 
living in the birth pangs of a world struggling to 
be reborn, and the issues of our time will reach 
I into eternity. 

We have been witnessing the greatest human 
' event in history, the greatest in its magnitude 
and meaning, the most awful in its weight of 
agony, the most far-reaching in its possible 
results. We have seen and had some part in the 
greatest thing that has happened in this world, 
since that one far-off divine sacrifice, which 
gives its meaning and promise to the immense 
outpouring of human life in this war. 

This war, we must believe, was a means to 
some great end. The final significance of such 
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a sacrifice is surely tliat it represents a vast 
ofiering of life for some great end dearer tlian 
life, affecting all humanity in all the centuries 
to come. We can enumerate in speech, or 
tabulate in cold statistics, the losses of the 
war, but no one of us is great enough to grasp 
their full meaning. 

Seven millions killed ! One wide sweep of 
the scythe of death and seven millions of our 
youngest and our best lie beneath those rows 
of white crosses in the ordered armies of the 
silent dead or scattered in nameless graves 
under the fields of France and Flanders. Seven 
million homes bereaved ! What scales can 
measure the full weight of a world's sorrow ? 
What arithmetic can compute it ? Nearly five 
millions done to death by disease and starvation 1 
Unnumbered deaths in the score of after-wars 
along the broken fronts, or among the mobs 
that have raged in the city streets ! More 
than twenty millions wounded and five millions 
left maimed or partly crippled for life ! Six 
millions shut up in dreary prisons, some wrecked 
in body and mind, and some never to return ! 

Millions have suffered the privations and 
sorrows of the war, in the trenches at the front 
or in the lonely homes of the poor. Millions of 
women in Europe can have no home of their 
own after the war. Nearly one-third of the 
wealth of the belligerents has been expended, 
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leaving a crushing burden to be borne by the 
stricken nations which must meet the cost of 
the war and the interest on the debt involved. 
Wide areas of destruction are left, with ruined 
cities and towns, churches and cathedrals, 
factories and farms, where every home destroyed 
has meant the tomb of the happiness of some 
family. 

All these are but a part of the great sacrifice, 
and all the world has had some share in it. 
Belgium and Poland, Serbia and Roumania 
were ruined. France was drained of her last 
available man. Britain poured in the wealth 
of her whole empire and felt the strain to the 
limits of her last colony. Russia furnished 
over thirteen million men, by far the largest 
of the Allied armies, and has been impoverished 
by the war and its aftermath to the confines of 
Siberia and the Crimea : almost every home, 
rich and poor alike, has suffered, whether under 
Czarism or under Bolshevism or under the 
scourge of the war itself. All Europe has been 
shaken by the conflict. 

During the last year the writer's journeys 
have taken him through almost every part of 
France, along the British, French, and American 
fronts ; through Belgium and England ; across 
America to Japan and China; through some 
fifty cities and centres in India and Ceylon ; to 
Egypt, Turkey, and the Near East. He found 
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every part of tlie world deeply affected by tbe 
war. 

Japan has had to face the great issue raised 
between autocracy and democracy. It is affect- 
ing her whole social fabric and that of her 
colonies, especially Korea, which has been 
convulsed by a passionate uprising of unarmed 
passive resistance. China sent her labour 
battalions, which were in evidence everywhere 
in France, from the coast to the front-line 
trenches. India furnished more than a million 
men. We met them throughout the war in 
France. There is one section of the British 
front marked by twenty thousand Indian graves. 
We found Indian troops holding Egypt and the 
Suez Canal, and advancing in Palestine. It 
was chiefly the Indian troops that finally won 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and East Africa. Among 
the best shock-troops of France were the 
fierce fighting Zouaves from North Africa. Men 
ot twenty nationalities and countries were found 
in the French army alone. The greater part 
of the population of the world was represented 
in the fighting nations, and the remainder 
suffered in a hundred ways. 

As we motored across Belgium and France, 
from Ypres over the Messines Ridge and Vimy, 
through Arras, from Ch^teau-Thierry, Rheims, 
and the Axgonne to Verdun and other parts of 
the war zone, we passed in turn Americans, 
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Australians, Canadians, South. Africans, Ameri- 
can Indians, Negroes, Tunisians, Senegalese, 
Malagasy, Basutos, Chinese, Japanese, Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, Mahrattas, Portuguese, Belgians, 
French, and British. More than twenty African 
nations or tribes were represented in France and 
East Africa. More than a score of peoples in 
the islands of the Pacific were drawn upon. 
There was an almost universal conscription of 
suffering. It was indeed Everybody's War. 

This world- war seems to have gathered up 
into one final climax all the suffering and horror, 
all the cost and destruction of previous wars ; 
and on the other hand, all the idealism and 
heroism of all former wars combined in one. 

Such a vast sowing demands a commensurate 
reaping. Such a measureless sacrifice calls for 
an adequate result. Such a mighty means 
demands some mighty end. Unless one were 
driven to the despairing belief that we live in 
an irrational world of cruel chance and blind 
fate that mocks every high human endeavour, 
one must hold to the fixm faith that the results 
of this war, after all the price that has been 
paid, will reach into opportunities for good far 
beyond our ken in the coming centuries of a 
better world. Those who have vision may 
discern, even through all the strife and turmoil, 
the providence of God in our own day. Hegel 
declares, in the closing words of Ms remarkable 
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Philosophy of History, that “ The history of the 
world is the process of development and the 
realization of the Spirit. This is the justifica- 
tion of God in history. Only this insight can 
reconcile Spirit with the history of the world. 
What has happened and is happening every 
day is not only not ' without God ' but is 
essentially His work/^ 

To appreciate the possible meaning of this 
sacrifice as a means to some great end;, we must 
ask ourselves once more, what were we fighting 
for ? What must we win for humanity from 
this war if it has not been fought in vain 1 
What was its central lesson as we see it now in 
perspective ? We must ask this even at the 
risk of a brief repetition, for already we are 
impatient to pass on, though we have not yet 
learned even superficially the hard- won lessons 
of the war. 

A pistol shot, the murder of a young crown 
prince of Austria, and the powder mine of 
Europe explodes ! But behind this occasion lay 
the proximate cause in the form of two contending 
forces, expanding Serbia and ambitious Austria, 
Behind these two colliding nationalities lay the 
conflict of two greater powers, Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism. What began as a war between 
two peoples soon became a war between two 
principles. While we do not claim that all the 
right was on one side and all the wrong on the 
2 
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otter, nevertteless ttere gradually emerged one 
supreme and central issue in tte war, ttough 
it maybe viewed from three standpoints, political^ 
moral, and spiritual. Politically, there was the 
issue between autocracy and democracy ^ between 
the pretended divine right of kings and privileged 
classes and the eternal and inalienable right 
of peoples. Morally, the issue lay between 
militarism and human liberty. Spiritually, the 
final issue of the war, and of the world, lay 
between the materialism of might and the spiritual 
power of right, between a material and a sj)iritual 
interpretation of the universe. 

However confused and hidden, there was an 
ultimate conflict of eternal principles in the war, 
which forced us to a choice that shaped our 
destiny. The Kaiser chose. Prussian militarism 
chose. The German people had to choose. And 
just as truly, you and I must choose. We chose 
the better part for the winning of the war. Shall 
we choose it now for the winning of the world ? 

Was the war caused by militarism ? What is 
militarism but armed materialism ? What is 
materialism but organised selfishness, the central 
principle of the pagan life 1 Selfishness is the 
cause of the misery of the world. It was selfish- 
ness that inspired the ambitious masters of 
militarism to make war so that they might 
exploit the world for themselves. It was selfish- 
ness that plotted their intrigues of crooked 
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diplomacy, that laid waste Europe and cursed 
the world. And the wages of selfishness is 
death. In the flaming judgment of war there is 
written for all time, not only upon the walls 
of fallen Babylon and upon Prussian militarism, 
but over the portal of all human life that is 
selfish in motive, whether in Germany or in 
our own land, “ Weighed in the balances and 
found wanting."' 

In the savage, self-assertion is the means of 
self-preservation. In the higher progress of 
civilization, self-sacrifice is the means of develop- 
ment of the nobler life in the individual and the 
race. For those who are blinded to all but 
the lower plane of life, self-assertion develops 
into selfishness, which becomes the centre of 
a life that is fundamentally pagan, however 
polished, cultured, or scientific it may claim to 
be. The selfish soul becomes stultified, a curse 
and a menace to society and the woiid.^ 

^ As Benjamin Kidd says in The Science of Power , “ Darwin 
gave to the world . . . the evolution of the animal . . , the 
integration of the individual, efficient in his own interests. . . , 
The first principle in the evolution of the social world of civiliza- 
tion lies in the subordination of individuals . , . the ethio of 
Benunciation. . . . The pagan man is the man whose standard 
of Bight does not extend beyond his own interests. . . The 
pagan state is the state whose standard of Bight does not extend 
beyond its own interests. . , . The sanction for sacrifice is 
the greatest that can be conceived. . . , Power in its highest 
expression is the science of organimtion of the individual mind 
in the service of the universal,” 
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Let us pause at tLe end of tMs terrible conflict, 
and at tbe beginning of the period of recon- 
struction, to ask ourselves whetlier we have yet 
learned this central lesson of the war for the 
individual and the nation, that selfishness is 
suicidal and its wages death ; that sacrifice is 
divine, and the life that gives itself in service, 
even though it die, rises triumphant and eternal. 
The whole world was not drenched in blood 
merely to teach Germany or the Kaiser a lesson. 
If we gloat over their downfall with cheaj) 
patriotism, and apply standards to our enemies 
which we shirk for ourselves, it is sheer pharisaic 
hypocrisy. Have we learned this central lesson 
of the war ? Are we committed to the sacri- 
ficial life of service for human progress and world 
brotherhood ? If not, so far as we are concerned 
the war has been fought in vain. 

We have been fighting against militarism, 
autocracy, and might for liberty, democracy, and 
righteousness. Now liberty, democracy, and 
righteousness, controlled by the motive of love 
and translated into the concrete of actual 
experience, would mean a really new world. 
Their denial by selfishness has caused the misery 
of human life. As a result of the war, which 
has cleared the air on the central issue of life, 
the individual and the nation must take one 
of two fundamental positions— the self-centred 
attitude, or the social attitude of life manifested 
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in self-sacrificing service. Surely we are com- 
mitted, not to the winning of the war only, but 
to the winning of the great objects of the war 
for which we fought, to the making of a better 
world. 

If we choose the life of service, what men are 
we to serve ? What is to be the limit of our 
sympathy and responsibility ? Does it include 
our families, our neighbours, the man across 
the street, the poor iii the back alley ? Does 
it take in our city, our state, our country, our 
Allies, our world ? Selfishness draws exclusive 
bounds. Love knows but one unbroken brother- 
hood. A man is as small as his selfishness and 
as big as the world he serves. Selfishness 
divided humanity into Jew and Gentile, bond 
and free, privileged and unprivileged, home and 
foreign,'" our own people who count and others 
who do not. Love lives in Everybody's World. 

If you and I frankly adopt the principle of 
service and sacrifice, it means that in our spirit 
we shall not be narrowly and selfishly provincial 
or exclusively national, but our interests will be 
as wide as humanity. Selfishness will give, if 
it pays to do so, for its own class, or clan, or 
creed, or people, but will exclude all others as 
the masses," the poor, the heathen ; as alien, 
outcaste, foreign. Foreign to what, and to 
whom ? Are they foreign to God ? Are they 
foreign to humanity 1 Or are they foreign to 
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our petty selves ? You and I and all men, 
rich, or poor, white or black, near or far, belong 
to Everybody's World. 

Almost every rich and ruling nation in turn 
has counted itself the people, and excluded 
others as inferior. Assyria and Babylon, Egypt 
and Persia, Greece and Rome, the Chinese 
Middle Kingdom," the Germans as the salt 
of the earth " and the centre and circumference 
of Kultuf, the British, with their Empire on 
which the sun never sets, and the Americans 
in their splendid isolation " and self-confidence, 
all alike have been beset by the danger of self- 
centred provincialism. The measure of our 
strength, our wealth, our privilege is just the 
measure of our responsibility. The touchstone 
of our greatness will be the spirit of our service 
to the world. We are debtors to all- to all 
who have helped us and to all whom we can 
help. Our nation must live in Everybody’s 
World, or turn its back upon humanity and live 
the pagan life of sordid selfishness-- rich, fat, 
sleek, the Dives of the nations with the beggared 
world at its gates. 

Here is our responsibility. Here is a perma- 
nent moral equivalent for war," in a task 
i n finitely harder and greater- the winning of a 
new world. It may be a more difficult thing 
to win the world than it was to win the war, but 
the men who fought and died for us did not stop 
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to count tlie cost or nicely calculate their 
chances of success, their prospects of an easy 
victory. If we are worthy of the men who died 
and won this war, and closed the last chapter 
of old-world history, we shall say, What 
ought to be, can be ; and what can be, shall be 
done.""* 

What are the conditions of the making of a 
new world, and what principles are involved in 
it ? Can we agree upon at least five such 
principles : a new faith in the common man, a 
new social justice at home and abroad, a new 
conception of the democracy of nations, a new 
belief in world brotherhood, and finally, as the 
foundation of all these, a new conviction that 
life is realized, not in selfishness, but in service 
and sacrifice ? Let us pause to note how these 
five principles involve a new social order, and 
then apply them to the great territorial divisions 
of human need as left by the war. 

First, a new faith in man. If every man, of 
every race, of every nation, however small or 
backwrrd, is really a man ; if he has an inalien- 
able birthright of liberty ; if the moral order 
of the universe is written in his conscience, it 
means that under the divine Fatherhood, as a 
member of the human brotherhood, he is of 
independent and infinite worth. He is not then* 
a mere means to an end, a tool for our con- 
venience, a '' hand '' for our labour and for 
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the accumulation of our wealth, but a brother 
made in the image of God, in the divine right 
of Ms manhood. Has not the whole war rein- 
forced this lesson ? It has indeed been Every- 
body’s War, a war of the millions of men in the 
ranks, who were common soldiers ” only 
because heroism and bravery were so universal. 
It was not a war of special heroes, of generals, of 
Napoleons. Despite the splendid strategy of 
the unified command, the war was won in the 
ranks and in the trenches. It was a war of 
the common man, and it is the world of the 
common man. Man as man is so infinitely and 
absolutely great in himself and his inborn 
potentialities that no wealth, title, or privilege 
can add to his true greatness, and no poverty, 
oppression, or enslavement can detract from it. 

The contending armies in Europe were the 
world’s manhood at war. Volunteering and 
conscription alike brought out the best. Con- 
trast with these men the professional armies and 
paid adventurers of other days. Wellington 
complained that his army was the scum of the 
earth.” These men were the salt of the earth. 
They were our own sons and brothers. They 
made it Everybody's War. 

The writer recalls a scene on Salisbury Plain 
early in the war. A great army was passing in 
review before the King. There were generals 
and officers of every rank, civilians and notables, 
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but tbe greatest man on tbe field tliat day was 

Tommy Atkins/" Time and again onr hearts 
were stirred as we watched these men march 
past, who in a few days were to fight and die 
in the mud of Flanders or in the shambles of 
the Somme. They paid the price. They won 
the war. Such are the men who need our 
consideration as they return to the changed 
economic conditions that follow the war. 

We need the same faith in the toilers of 
industry as in the men in the trenches ; in the 
man behind the machine as in the man behind 
the gun. There may be more romance in the 
trenches ; there is more need in the slums of our 
great cities. 

Second, a new social 'justice at home and 
abroad. If these men are of infinite value, and 
of equal worth with ourselves, then unless we 
are to revert to the sordid level of class selfish- 
ness, there must be a new and better social 
order. The health and happiness of the world 
must not be for the privileged few but for all 
men, if this is to be Everybody's World. God 
must have meant it to be so if He is not a class 
God, giving special privilege to the Germans or 
ourselves. We can see clearly in Germany that 
it is not social justice if crushed masses of men 
must toil, subject to the "‘divine right"" of a 
privileged Kaiser ; but can we see with equal 
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’ clearness the social injustice of our own con- 
ditions at home ? It is not flattering to us, but 
it is none the less the fact, that a paternal 
autocracy in Germany had actually granted 
by a system of laws for the labouring classes 
more of social and economic right and privilege 
than has our own boasted democracy. 

We have seen a privileged few in Prussia 
exploit the power of modern science, harnessed 
for destruction, for the selfish benefit of their 
dynastic ambitions. We have seen a few seize 
political control for the satisfaction of a selfish 
materialism, and have witnessed the retri- 
.bution that followed. Have we eyes to see a 
like injustice if the privileged few in our own 
land hold for themselves the unearned increment 
of wealth, the enormous income from the 
possession of modern machinery, all tbe means 
of production, and the bulk of the nation’s 
natural resources ? We saw the Kaiser and 
the Prussian Junkers doggedly hold fast to 
their inherited privileges. Do we also doggedly 
hold fast to ours ? 

Reader and writer, whether we will or not, we 
are all members of the privileged class. This 
book will probably fall into no otlier hands. 
The vast majority of the toiling masses have 
neither the money, the education, the leisure, 
nor the opportunity to read our books, to 
attend our churches, to join our clubs- 
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We read in America, some time ago, of an 
immense fortune left without one penny be- 
queathed to charity or human welfare, selfishly 
held in death as it had been in life ; while in 
another column of the same paper we read of 
the Stars and Stripes trampled upon to give 
place to the red flag of socialism. We read both, 
but do we see any connection between the two ? 
Are we, any more than Prussian militarists, able 
to read the signs of the times ? In Russia the 
swing of the pendulum from the perpendicular 
of equitable human welfare to the one extreme 
of Czarism and a privileged class of aristocrats, 
causes the re-action of its swing to the opposite 
extreme of Bolshevism, the selfish control of 
the unprivileged class. Bolshevism is only 
Czarism upside down. Both exemplify the 
class-rule of selfishness. Do we condemn the 
Kaiser and the Czar, while we, just as they did, 
cling fast to our own selfish privileges ? Do we 
realize that a selfish plutocracy may cause a 
selfish Bolshevism, as much as Czarism, Kaiserism, 
or militarism has done ? 

Perhaps we do not realise that we possess so 
many privileges which others lack. Is it social 
justice in America if, as Professor W. I. King 
maintains, 2 per cent, of the people hold 60 per 
cent, of its wealth, wMle 65 per cent, of the 
people own only 5 per cent, of that wealth ? ^ 

^ According to Professor W. Kmg, in The Wealth and 
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Mr. A. L. Bowley in Ms Livelihood and Poverty 
maintains tliat in five typical Englisli towns in- 
vestigated 27 per cent, of tlie cMldren were in 
families living below tlie standard necessary for 
liealtliy existence. Mr. B. SeeboMn Eowntree, 
in Poverty, shows that 27 per cent, of the people 
in York, 30 per cent, of those in London, and 
from 25 to 30 per cent, of the town population 

Income of the People of the United States, the “ rich,” 2 per cent, 
of the people, own 60 per cent, of the wealth. The “ middle- 
class,” 33 per cent, of the people, own 35 per cent, of the wc‘alth. 
The ** poor,” 65 per cent, of the people, own only 5 per cent, of 
the wealth. 

That is, 2,000,000 lich people own 20 per cent, more of 
the nation's wealth than all the other 90,000,000 together. 
The largest single fortune in the United States is etpiivakait 
to the aggi’egate wealth of 2,500,000 of the poor, w^ho are shown 
to have an average of only £80 each. According to tlie Jmmi- 
gration Commission of Congress in 1909, one-third of the Am(*ri- 
can families were living on less than £100 for a family of live 
persons. One-fourth of the fathers wore not earning cnougli 
to support their families. 

The babies of the poor die at three times the rate of those 
of the well-to-do. One of every twelve corpses in New York 
is buried in the “potter's field” at the expense of the city. 
From 12 to 20 per cent- of the children in the iarg<j cities are 
underfed. Only one-third of them complete their course in the 
grammar school, and less than one-tenth in the high sciiooL 
Among the families of the workers 37 per cent, of the mothers 
are at work. In the great basic industries the workers have 
been unemployed an average of one-fifth of the year. Ap- 
proximately 35,000 persons a year are killed in American in- 
dustry, a death-roll of which at least half, i.o, 17,500 individual 
cases, might have been prevented . — Report of Oommission on 
Industrial Eelatiom to Congress, 1916, pp, 23-43, 
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of tte United Kingdom, are living in poverty. 
Is it social justice if, as lie estimates, one-quarter 
of the entire population is living on or below 
the poverty line ? If not, will Christianity find 
a solution, or leave it to Bolshevism to make 
the attempt 1 

As Oliver Cromwell wrote, If there is any- 
thing that makes many poor, and makes a few 
rich, that suits not a commonwealth.^^ 

In one of the reconstruction meetings attended 
by British soldiers in France, one of the soldiers 
voiced the sentiments of a small unprivileged 
minority as follows : What are we going to 
get after the war ? We have learned the use 
of force and bombs, bayonets and rifles, for 
some purpose. Our real enemy is not Germany 
but capitalism. We are not going to fight for 
a shilling a day, and then go back to be taxed 
all our lives, and toil, without a fair living wage, 
to support the privileged classes. We are 
going back to fight for our rights as we have 
fought against Germany."^ 

However ignorant or misguided, however 
wrong the means he advocated, the above 
speaker represents a class in every country, not 
only in Germany and Russia, but in Britain 
and America as well. If we realize that we 
are in truth our brother's keeper, if we put 
ourselves in his place, can we honestly say that 
we should be satisfied if we had to live in his 
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cramped tenement, to look daily in tke faces of 
our own cMldren, stunted in their unhealthy 
growth, and watch them grow up without those 
privileges in life which others so abundantly 
enjoy, and which we all must crave for ourselves 
as long as we are men ? That will depend 
upon whether we take the standpoint of selfish- 
ness or that of service. If the latter, are we 
willing to do our part in securing a new social 
justice that will give every man his rights in 
Everybody's World. 

Third, a new conception of the democracy of 
nations. We must believe, not only in the 
inherent worth and rights of individuals, but 
in those of nations as well. If we believe in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, if we hold that God has made of one blood 
all nations of men, then it must indeed be 
Everybody's World. 

’ Then there is no such thing as a permanently 
and essentially inferior race of men. There are 
backward and undeveloped races. There will 
be immature races not yet come to their majority 
in self-government. There may be races which 
have deteriorated through an unfavourable en- 
vironment. But the raw stuff of humanity is 
always great. A man or a nation possesses a 
divine inheritance, an inalienable birthright, a 
latent though often inarticulate longing for 
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liberty, democracy, and righteousness. Treit- 
schke's idea of nations despised because they 
are small and weak is for ever discredited by 
the war. 

Henceforth the temporary government of one 
people by another must be regarded as a sacred 
trust for the welfare of the governed. In past 
times men and women were regarded as the 
spoils of war. Individuals and nations alike 
could be enslaved. The League of Nations 
proposes to give a mandate to certain Powers 
which must render a strict account of their 
stewardship. But all other possessions must be 
held under a moral mandate from humanity. 
Colonies or possessions must be no longer fields 
for selfish exploitation, but for development 
towards self-determination. The searchlight of 
full publicity will be turned with all its fierce 
glare upon American’s administration of the 
Philippines, Japan's responsibility in Korea, 
Britain's relation to India and Egypt, and upon 
the colonies of France, the administration of 
Turkey and the Near East, the welfare and 
integrity of China. Neither America, Britain, 
nor Japan will be allowed to plunder or exploit 
China because she is for the moment helpless. 
Fair protestations and pharisaic platitudes will 
no longer satisfy the public. The world is 
concerned for justice, not only in the former 
German colonies, but in all colonies. 
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The writer recently sailed past the little 
harbour in Asia, where Saul of Tarsus, with a 
message of good news that meant the promise 
of Christian civilization for barbarous Europe, 
crossed the strip of water that separates the 
East from the West, the old world from the 
new, ancient Asia from modern Europe. Suppose 
the Apostle Paul had not believed in the latent 
capacity of all humanity, suppose he had denied 
the possibility of Everybody's World, or had 
held that our savage ancestors were not worth 
saving, where should we and our boasted civiliza- 
tion have been ? All the basis of our Christian 
civilization we owe to others who believed in 
the worth and innate capacity of all men. Now 
that we have been civilized, educated, enriched, 
and in a measure Christianized, shall we turn 
our back upon the less-favoured nations and 
races and deny them the same opportunity that 
was given to us 1 

Mankind was created with the common birth- 
right of brotherhood. Those dark races wJiich 
in the war were good enough to die for the cause 
are good enough now to live for it. Apart 
from India, the British Dominions furnished 
in all about a million men for the war, but India 
alone furnished more than a million ( 800,000 
combatants and 400,000 non-combatants). Tlie 
writer saw the labour battalions of China 
throughout France digging trenches, mending 
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isliell-torn roads, and handling iminitions. Even 
in the isolated Fiji Islands there is to-day a 
vacant chair in nearly every white home, and 
fnany of the natives offered almost their entire 
income to help win the war. Men of more than 
fifty nationalities and peoples were fighting in 
the war. Democracy won the war, and it will 
inherit the earth. The suffering and backward 
nations must be given their chance in the new 
order. Because it was everybody’s war, it niu^ 
be Everybody’s World. 

Fourth, a new internationalis^n, realizing itself 
in a new League of Nations^ a new world-con- 
sciousness, a new belief in world brotherhood, 

, will be necessary. We cannot longer be con- 
fined in isolated, water-tight compartments of 
selfish nationalism. Four years of war brought 
the whole world together in a common cause 
as previous centuries had failed to do. Forty 
millions of young men were drawn together 
from the cities, towns, and villages of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. They traversed new 
lands and seas, new continents of thought and 
experience. They exchanged new ideas. They 
fought together in France, Italy, Russia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and East Africa. 
Many entered as boys who returned as men ; 
they left home as raw provincials, to return with 
a cosmopolitan consciousness of Everybody’s 
3 
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World. Tlie world not only fought together 
in a common cause ; for the first time it thought 
together and acted together. The resources of 
the earth were made common property: the 
harvests of agriculture, the products of industry, 
shipping and railways, coal and iron, were all 
found to belong to one world. Masses of men 
learned the value of social control. The in- 
dividual had to recognize humanity ; nationalism 
had to break its shell and emerge into a world of 
internationalism. 

The whole trend of human advance in civiliza- 
tion is from the struggle of brute force to the 
ordered rule of law. We have disarmed the 
individual, and established in turn the rule 
of law in the community and the nation. We 
must now take the next step which is demanded 
if the world is to be safe for anything. All our 
advance is to little purpose if the whole world 
is to be plunged into war again and again. Is 
humanity to live for construction or for destruc- 
tion ? The late war only touched the fringe of 
the possibilities of scientific destruction, IMie 
combatants had only just begun to drop high- 
explosive bombs, weighing over a ton, and had 
gained control of poison gas and incendiary 
missiles which, if further developed, would blot 
out whole cities and stifle and slay non-com- 
batant populations. We must choose between 
war and peace, the rule of law and the reign of 
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terror. As we have taxed the whole machinery 
of civilization to support standing armies and 
the organized forces of destruction, let us tax 
our ingenuity, the brain and the man-power of 
civilization, in an era of construction for human 
welfare. 

The writer is at the moment on the other side 
of the planet from most of those who will be 
his readers. He is in the midst of these nations 
of the older and needier half of the world. We 
of the West little realize with what longing 
eyes these peoples turn to us with a great hope 
for the high idealism which we have proclaimed. 
Do we mean it, and are we going to practise or 
to deny it ? These peoples of awakening Asia 
""^-have been reading the principles proclaimed by 
Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson. And 
they have believed them. They know nothing 
of the strife and vituperation of party politics 
among us. Are we to choose world-service or 
world-selfishness ? Are we to make possible a, 
world league of peace and brotherhood ? Or 
are we to leave the world to the only alternative, 
based on the balance of power, armed might, 
and corporate selfishness ? The world will little 
note nor will it long remember what we say now, 
but it will never forget what we do now, in our 
choice between these two eternal principles. 
Are we to choose, nationally, our own little 
world, selfish, sordid^ and exclusive, or, inter- 
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nationally, God's world, our world, Everybody's 
World ? 

Fifth. If it is to be Everybody's World, with 
a new faith in the common man, a new social 
justice at home and abroad, a new faith in the 
democracy of nations, and a new internationalism 
in the realization of world brotherhood, all 
must depend upon the foundation principle 
that Life is realized, not in selfishness, hut in 
service and sacrifice. This is the central lesson, 
not only of the war, but of the world, of all 
history, and of all life. 

As we returned from France, three colours 
lingered in our memory. There was the gold 
of those endless harvests of ripened grain. There 
was the red of the poppies, like blood splashes, 
in the golden grain. There was the white of 
those forests of crosses, millions of them, that 
marked the graves of the men who had fallen. 
Fallen for what ? 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 

That mark our place ; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly. 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead ; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. 

Loved and were loved, but now we lie 
In Flanders fields. Take up our battle with the fool 
To yours from failing hands we throw 
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The torch ; be youra to hold it high ! 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields, 

Tahe up our battle with the foe We take 
this challenge from the dead, not as a cry for 
pagan vengeance, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, upon a crushed and conquered 
enemy, but as a call to fulfil the real objects of 
the war, the high aims for which they fought. 
The whole world to-day is called to service in 
world- wide reconstruction. By all the lives laid 
down, by the strife and travail of nations, by 
the cry of our brothers" blood from the ground, 
by all the toil and bloody sweat of our advancing 
and suffering humanity, by the sacrifice in the 
very heart of God, by the call of the agony of 
the whole world- war as the Calvary of humanity 
— if we are men worthy of such sacrifice, let us 
gird up our loins and rise to build a new world ! 

If you and I return to the life of sordid selfish- 
ness, so far as we are concerned the war was 
fought in vain. The whole world has suffered in 
vain for us. All has been lost upon us if welivenow 
for mere pleasure-seeking, or money grubbing, or 
money hoarding, for no great human sacrifice. 

Are we now going to live for our petty world, 
or for Everybody's World ? — for ourselves or 
for the welfare of all men 1 There lies our 
choice, and this choice will shape our destiny. 
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In the light of the principles we have stated 
let us now review the great sections of the present 
world's need as revealed by the war. As we 
face this challenge of human need and immediate 
opportunity, do we view it with the narrow and 
exclusive interests of the self-centred life, or 
having all the ultimate power of the universe 
behind us, with sympathy for a whole human 
brotherhood, as men ready to live and give, to 
serve and sacrifice for Everybody's World ? 



CHAPTER II 


THE AWAKENING OF INDIA 

This cliapter is written on tlie stiltry plains of 
South India. It is August in the Tropics, near 
the Equator. A long journey of six months in 
the throbbing heat of this land convinces us 
that we are facing a new India. In fact, we 
have found India one of the storm centres of 
the new world emerging out of the war. Here 
the sharp conflict between East and West, 
ancient and modern, autocracy and democracy, 
is at its height. In India we have the most 
typically Oriental nation caught in the conflict 
between the new ideals and the old, and seething 
with new currents of thought and life. India, 
China, and Russia are the three largest nations 
in the throes of this conflict. The recent 
movement in Russia has been revolutionary and 
destructive ; in India the movement has been 
for the most part evolutionary and constructive 
under the strong hand of British rule. 

India ! Land of mystery and paradox, she 
still casts over us her ancient spell. This land, 
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with, its pearl fisheries, with its diamond mines 
of Golconda, the wealth of Ind,'' this desire 
of nations, prize of conquest, and goal of ex- 
plorers, this land of a hundred invasions and 
a thousand wars, this home of philosophy, art, 
and religion, grips the heart and challenges the 
imagination. India f The name possesses a 
significance more vast and various than that of 
any other nation. Everything here is on a 
gigantic scale. We have just come down across 
this great sub-continent of Southern Asia, on 
a journey of two thousand miles from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Standing before 
that loftiest mountain-range on earth, the 
majestic Himalayas, with ten thousand feet of 
eternal snow cresting its rocky summits, we 
looked out to one great valley in which could 
be placed the whole of Switzerland, whose top- 
most peaks would be lost to view fifteen thousand 
feet below the Himalayan ridge. 

Leaving the mighty snow barrier that separates 
India from the rest of Asia we crossed the far- 
stretching level plain of the north, watered by 
two of the world^s greatest rivers, and peopled 
by teeming villages and populous cities — Lahore, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and Agra 
with its priceless Taj Mahal, the most beautiful 
building in the world, a mountain of marble 
carved into lace, telling of the glory of the 
great Mughals. We passed from the wide 
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plains of the north, through the tropical verdure 
of the south, among the green rice fields, under 
the palms and pepper vines of fields that lie 
level to the foot of the blue hills, with their 
dense forests of elephant and tiger jungles. 
We drifted down the back waters of dreamy 
Travancore, overarched with fronded palms and 
cocoanuts, below hills rich with plantations of 
rubber, cocoa, tea and coffee, spices and tropical 
fruits. 

As we have again journeyed through this 
great land we have been impressed by the sheer 
immensity of India in all her aspects. We have 
passed through most of her fourteen provinces, 
and many of her six himdred and seventy-five 
native states. In China we found the simple, 
solid fact of Confucianism, but in India we have 
been dealing with men representing eight of 
the world's great religions and many minor 
faiths — Hindus, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, Jews, Animists, and 
Christians. W e have passed through populations 
separated in speech by a hundred and forty- 
seven different languages. We have been 
staggered at the problem of two thousand 
distinct castes, prison cells which have prevented 
all progress, making it impossible for men to 
intermarry or to eat with each other, and 
placing sixty million xmtouchables beyond the 
pale of humanity. 
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Yet India to-day, despite all these handicaps 
and divisions, through the difficult medium of 
a foreign tongue, and under her own leadership, 
is being born a new nation with a new national 
consciousness. Although India is divided and 
subdivided into sharper antagonisms of race, 
rank, and religion, of caste, creed, and colour, 
than any other nation in the world, yet she is 
being forged into one burning unit of national 
aspiration so far as her leaders are concerned. 
Educated leaders to-day are joining hands in a 
growing demand for Home-Eule with the cry 
“ India for the Indians.’' Since the war the 
tide of democracy has been sweeping round the 
world. It has been affecting the misguided 
Bolshevism of Eussia, the nationalism of Ireland, 
of Egypt, Korea, the Philippines, China, and 
many other lands. This tide of democracy is 
sweeping over the continent of India to-day. 

The sources of this new movement are found 
in a strange combination of the ancient and 
modern, the Oriental and Occidental, in the 
action and reaction of two civiliziaiions. On 
the one hand the war has awakened a yet deeper 
national pride in India’s own ancient heritage, 
while on the other it has led her to claim her 
full share in the liberty, equality, and fraternity 
of modern democracy. The union of these two 
elements furnishes the unique interest of modem 
India. 
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TFe nation has been stabbed broad awake by 
the war. Japan's victory over Russia awoke 
educated India ; the world- war wakened even 
rural India. A million of her sons were drawn 
from the villages ; a million men to write letters 
home with their new ideas gained in France, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Africa ; a million, less 
the fallen, to return cherishing the glories of 
the war and awakened hopes of a new India ! 
A million men are a force to reckon with. They 
could almost quicken the three-quarters of a 
million villages of rural India. 

A new glory is burning in India's heart, a 
new pride in her soldiers who fought the world's 
most formidable army. An old memory is re- 
kindled of her ancient past and the golden age 
of her own heroes, a pride of race that gathers 
into its new-born patriotism the thought of 
three thousand years of high civilization, from 
the white Aryan conquerors down the long line 
of rulers and philosophers, from the great 
Asoka and Akbar to her modern heroes. She, 
like America, has not been backward in giving 
full credit to her own sons and in believing that 
they won the war. There are signs on every 
hand, as we travel through this land to-day, of a 
vast awakening of this conservative fifth of the 
human race, permeating from the leaders to the 
masses, from the cities to the towns and villages 
— an awakening political, economic, social, and 
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religious, destined to regenerate India as a 
united nation. 

Politically^ India is making tke eternal de- 
mands of democracy in the press, on the plat- 
form, in political conventions and conferences, 
in private conversations, in railway carriages 
and from the housetops. She is asking for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. She is asking 
for self-government, and she wants it at once. 
Economically the war has shown the British and 
the Indians alike her dependence, isolation, and 
need of an industrial and commercial reorganisa- 
tion. The programme proposed by the In- 
dustrial Commission will mean an industrial 
awakening for India. Socially, the leaven of 
discontent, of reform, and of social revolution 
is working. The political movement is affecting 
the social fabric, and wide-sweeping changes 
have begun. Religiously the dynamic ideas of 
monotheism, of the divine Fatherhood, of a new 
united human brotherhood, of the service of 
love leading to a cross of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation, and of the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount are working powerfully in all 
religions and in all communities, with or without 
the Christian name, and vitally affecting and 
changing life. India is rising to take her rightful 
place in Everybody's World. 

The full glare of a new day of national con- 
sciousness seems to have broken suddenlj?^ upon 
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sleeping India, but that day was preceded by 
long night and lingering dawn. Four dates 
mark the sources of India's new national life : 
1834, 1868, 1906, 1917. In 1834, Lord Macaulay's 
Educational Minute gave India Western educa- 
tion ; in 1858, Queen Victoria's Proclamation 
announced Great Britain's responsibility for 
the government ; in 1905, Japan's victory over 
Russia thrilled the entire East with new national 
hopes ; and on August 20, 1917, came the 
pronouncement, called forth by the war and 
the unrest in India, of the Government's new 
policy of reform and of responsible government 
in India. 

Each of these dates marked the opening of a 
new era. In 1834, Lord Macaulay, in his 
famous Educational Minute, decreed that India, 
through the medium of English education, 
should have access to the science and civilization 
of the West. His words were prophetic of a 
new spirit of responsibility and unselfish service 
for India's future welfare,^ 

^ “ Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that 
we may keep them submissive ? Or do we think that w© can 
give them knowledge without awakening ambition ? . . . I 
have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us. . , It 
may be that the public mind of India may expand under our 
system till it has outgrown that system j that by good govern- 
ment we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government ; that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European 
institutions. , , . Whemmr it comes it mil be the ^oudest 
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In 1858, when, after tlie Mutiny, India was 
transferred from tlie East India Company to 
the Crown, tlie ideal purpose of British rule was 
reasserted in the Queen's Proclamation,* which 
acknowledges that the government is a trust 
for the welfare of the people. 

In 1905, Japan had defeated Russia ; one of 
the smaller Asiatic nations had overthrown the 
Colossus of Europe and thereby had destroyed 
the dread of the supposedly invincible West. 
A powerful Asiatic nation had been born, as it 
were, in a day. With the swiftness and shock of 
an electric current the thought flashed through 
every reflective mind in the East, “ Why should 
not we do what Japan has done ? " This was 
the spark that fired the imagination of India 

in English history. . . . Tho sceptre may pass away from iis . . . 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; 
that empire is the impenshable empire of our arts and our morals, 
our literature and our iaw'S. 

^ “We hold ourselves bound to the natives of Indian territ oriels 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all other 
subjects ; and these obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly 
relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging 
with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 

It is further our will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity to discharge/’ 
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and set Asia ablaze. China at once began 
the reforms that led to a republic, the Shah of 
Persia called a national council, even the Amir 
of Afghanistan summoned a consultative 
assembly.'' Japan had awakened the self-re- 
spect of all Eastern peoples. 

The positive stimulus to India of Japan's 
victory was met by the negative and repressive 
force of Lord Curzon's efficient but reactionary 
regime. His crucial act was the partition of 
Bengal, which, many Indians declared, was in- 
tended to break the back of its opposition to 
government. This "" set Bengal in a blaze " 
and bound India more closely together in 
national consciousness. The country was soon 
^ swept by a violent agitation, followed by attempts 
at assasination. The cry of swaraj " or home- 
rule," was raised, and also that of swadeshi " or 
“ home industries," followed by a boycott of 
British goods. Fifteen thousand Chinese stu- 
dents, and a smaller but equally enthusiastic 
band of Indians, had poured into Japan to 
learn her secret of success. Feverish attempts 
were made to start Indian manufactures on 
modern lines, but many of them ended in failure 
through want of experience. 

To meet .this rising tide of sedition Lord 
Curzon's successor, Lord Minto, with Lord 
Morley, Secretary of State for India, framed the 
Morley-Minto reforms of 1908. The purpose of 
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tlie reforms was not to bring about self-govern- 
ment, but to add Indian advisers to the existing 
Government, to enlarge the Legislative Councils, 
and to extend their functions so as effectively 
to associate the people of India with the govern- 
ment in everyday administration/'' The promise 
contained in these reforms for a time aroused 
high hopes among the Indian leaders, but these 
hopes were dashed to the ground and gave 
place to sullen disappointment when it was 
seen how the plan worked in practice. The 
enlarged Councils, which it was hoped might 
become miniature parliaments, became mere 
academic bodies for debate, and voiced the 
increasing dissatisfaction of the people. They 
aroused aspirations which they could not satisfy, 
they gave opportunity only for unlimited criti- 
cism, affording no responsibility and little training 
in self-government. Faced by a rising tide of 
irresponsible criticism the Government became 
timid, and the people became restless and dis- 
satisfied. India was drifting towards a pre- 
cipice.^ 


^ Educated Indians began to ask, “ Why is not India a self- 
governing member of the British Empire on an equality with 
the Dominions ? Why is she not allowed fiscal autonomy and 
a protective tarifi to develop her backward industries, instead 
of being regarded merely as a profitable market for British 
goods 2 Why are not Indians allowed to cairy arms ? Why 
are they excluded from the commissioned ranks of the Army I 
What is the cause of the discrimination of the Dominions against 
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TMs feeling of discontent culminated during 
the war, India had raised over a million men. 
She felt that her princes had given liberally 
and her soldiers had fought gallantly. The 
papers were filled with the reports of the ex- 
ploits of her brave soldiers at the front, holding 
their own against the most highly trained soldiers 
of Europe, and, with the British, driving the 
Turks from Mesopotamia and the Germans from 
East Africa, holding Egypt and guarding the 
Suez Canal. Probably each nation exaggerated 
its own contribution. But certainly the war 
intensified India's sense of nationhood. If you 
asked a soldier in France who he was, he no 
longer was the provincial Punjabi or Bengali ; I 
am an Indian " was his proud response, and the 
new national feeling was re-echoed throughout 
India. 

Through the war thousands took a new 
interest in public affairs. The returning Sepoys, 
the platform orators, the widening influence of 
the press, and the news that finally reached and 
aroused the villagers around the evening fires, 
began to awaken even the masses. The leaders 
believed that India's rightful place in the 

Indians in their immigration rules ? Why are nearly all the 
higher and lucrative positions in Government held by Europeans ? 
Why not have compulsory primary education, when, after 
sixty years of educational eiffort, only six per cent, of the 
population is literate, and less than four per cent, of the total 
population is under instruction ? 
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Empire would surely be bers after tbe war. 
The speeches of President Wilson were eagerly 
devoured, as he championed the cause of 
backward nations and upheld the principle of 
self-determination. On September 1, 1916, a 
Home-Rule League was formed in Madras, and 
Mrs. Besant and other political leaders made India 
ring from end to end with the demand for self- 
government. Mrs. Besant was arrested and 
interned, but upon her release she was eagerly 
received by the people. Soon afterwards the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem Leogue 
drew up a joint proposal aiming at self-govern- 
ment, and the long divided Hindu and Moliam- 
medan communities joined hands in the common 
cause of Home-Rule. 

The government of the vast, uneducated, 
heterogenous population of India is, at best, one 
of the most difficult tasks on earth. The war 
precipitated for Great Britain one of the greatest 
problems ever faced in the government of one 
country by another. The educated leaders 
who were demanding Home-Rule represented 
only five per cent, of the population ; knowledge 
of English was confined to two million (i.e. 
not one in a hundred of that population) ; only 
six per cent, could satisfy the test of literacy, 
while ninety per cent, of the people were living 
in the villages, occupied for the most part with 
the fierce struggle for subsistence, and caring 
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notMng for politics or government. Yet tke 
educated leaders were now beginning successfully 
to arouse the masses, especially in the cities. 
Strikes and boycotts proved possible of manipu- 
lation. The end of the war has not brought 
the immediate advance towards Home-Rule that 
India had fondly hoped, and this gave oppor- 
tunity for nationalist leaders to fan popular 
discontent into a flame- 

As we travelled from Ceylon to the north 
we found that political conferences were being 
called by the people in all parts of the country. 
Caste organizations everywhere were assembling 
for political purposes. The Moslems also were 
restless. They had resented Italy's war on 
Turkey ; the Balkan wars had seemed to them 
to represent the Cross against the Crescent ; 
and then the final fall of Turkey and Egypt as 
the last stronghold of Islam, the loss of Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, and the threatening of 
their holy places were used by agitators to 
rouse them to a Jehad or Holy War. But 
India as a whole stood loyal throughout the 
struggle. 

In the south the Home-Rule League was led 
by the Brahmins, ever alert, subtle, and able. 
But Home-Rule meant Brahmin rule, and the 
long-suffering lower castes much preferred British 
control — foreign indeed, but just — to their 
ancient tyranny. Accordingly the Non-Brahmin 
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League was formed, attempting to unite all tlie 
other castes in the common cause of democracy. 
They asked full representation under British 
control, rather than caste rule. The Panchamas, 
or outcastes, also began to assemble and to 
assert their rights. High caste or low caste, 
farmers came on foot and by train to attend 
these political conferences, and we found a new 
spirit abroad even in the country districts. On 
the day we left the south of India a great caste 
conference of the Nadars was in progress, with 
its elephant processions, bands, speeches, and 
convention. This caste, long shut out from the 
temples of Hinduism, has been making great 
headway in education, in wealth, and in social 
and religious reform, by its indomitable energy 
and latent ability. It has furnished some of 
the greatest Christian leaders in India and will 
play a part in the responsible government of 
the new India. 

A social awakening has followed the political 
awakening of India. Desiring self-government, 
she now realizes how hopelessly she is divided. 
She sees her ranks separated by castes and 
conflicting religious creeds. She realizes as never 
befi^^^a the hard lot of the long oppressed out- 
castes, crushed by the laws contained in her 
own sacred books. She sees the evils of child 
marriage in its weakening of the race, and the 
sad fate of her child widows. She is forced 
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to face the need of uplifting her women, educating 
and safeguarding her children, and instituting 
a hundred reforms that Christian missions have 
^ long advocated. The whole caste system of 
India is gradually being affected, like the vralls 
of her decaying temples, cracked and broken 
by the trees that sprout and grow from the tiny 
seeds dropped into the crevices. Democracy at 
last is permeating even caste-ridden India. 

Pariahs and outcastes are in many parts for 
the first time being admitted to public meetings, 
to the use of public wells, and to political office. 
Their political support is now sought by various 
parties. The practice of interdining is spreading 
V throughout the cities and towns. While we were 
•*~in Madura the high-caste leaders of the Non- 
Brahmin movement gave a dinner to a score of 
us foreigners, disregarding the rules of their 
caste. 

The Madras, Travancore, and Mysore Govern- 
ments have now opened the public schools to all 
outcastes. For the first time the depressed 
classes are represented as equals in the Legisla- 
tive Councils. Women who have taken a leading 
part in war work are now demanding woman- 
suffrage, and have a place on the programme in 
|r- political meetings. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the 
poetess, with other Indian ladies, has come 
forward as a prominent and powerful political 
agitator. 
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Strikes are spreading rapidly. Beginning in 
the unorganized uprising of the workers in 
Bombay, Labour unions are being formed, and 
the movement has extended to all parts of 
India. The workpeople are learning to use the 
strike as a weapon for enforcing their demands. 
Machinery for the first settlement of such 
industrial disputes is becoming necessary. This 
can end only in improving the miserable and 
inhuman conditions under which labour in 
India is often forced to toil. The hundreds 
per cent, profits of the owners of the cotton and 
jute mills during the war have stood out in 
glaring contrast to the pathetic fight for sub- 
sistence of their neglected employees, and the 
conscience of India has been aroused. 

All the elements of the economic strain and 
political tension following the war were used by 
a small party of hidden seditionists to arouse a 
deeper unrest. To meet this situation Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt was sent from England to 
investigate the laws dealing with sedition. 
Upon his recommendation, the Government 
introduced two Bills giving the Executive drastic 
powers in seditious provinces. Probably the 
Government knew more reasons for such legis- 
lation than it was able to make public. But 
these Rowlatt Bills produced an extraordinary 
effect. Instead of the immediate reward for 
their loyalty in the war which the people had 
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eagerly expected, they were met by what seemed 
to them autocratic, repressive legislation. In an 
indignant press, on a thousand platforms, India 
flamed out again as she had done over the 
partition of Bengal. Nationalists and moderates, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Christians alike were 
united in protest against these Rowlatt Bills. In 
the face of the solid protest of the Indian members 
in the Viceroy's Legislative Council the first 
Bill was hurriedly passed. Some months have 
elapsed, and no occasion has arisen for the 
exercise of the Acts. They were a tactical 
blunder. 

As one result of the passage of these Acts, 
uprisings took place in various parts of the 
north. As we have travelled about India we 
have not known what a day might bring forth, 
and the journeys were not devoid of personal 
danger for some members of the party. Under 
the influence of the nationalist leader, Mr. 
Gandhi, with his movement of passive resistance 
against the Rowlatt Acts, the shopkeepers in 
Delhi were persuaded to close their shops, and 
traffic was forcibly interrupted. When the 
soldiers tried to enforce order, riots ensued and 
many persons were killed. The uprising in 
Delhi, the ancient capital of India, kindled 
the other cities. Riots soon broke out in the 
north. In Lahore, where we had just been 
holding meetings, colleges were closed, and 
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students went on strike and marclied in pro- 
cession through, the streets. Meetings of protest 
were broken up by the police. On the evening 
of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi a menacing mob 
was formed, and rushed shouting towards the 
European section of the city. When the police 
ordered them to halt they still surged on, and 
upon passing the forbidden line they were 
stopped by rifle fire. Ten students were killed 
and many others were wounded. In protest 
against this use of force, the Hindus and Moham- 
medans met together in tbe great mosque. 
The people assumed a threatening attitude, 
shops were closed, and martial law was pro- 
claimed by Government. 

In Amritsar mobs looted and bmuied the 
foreign banks, five Europeans wore killed and 
others injured. The Indian Sepoys fired upon 
the mob, and it is reported that over a thousand 
people were killed. Railway trains were attacked 
or wrecked, telegraph lines were cut, travellers 
were assaulted, and North India was aflame 
with excitement. British and Indian troops were 
used to restore order. Indians in other parts 
of the country bitterly protested against this 
use of force. Rabindranath Tagore, the poet, 
and one or two others renounced their English 
titles. Order has now been restored, but the 
incident has left the people of the cities sullen, 
bitter, and distrustful of the Government. They 
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are pessimistic as a result of tlie reaction following 
tLe war. 

An impartial spectator cannot help seeing the 
tragedy of the situation. On the one hand he 
can hardly fail to sympathize with the natural 
and inevitable aspirations for freedom and self- 
government felt by such a great people. On the 
other hand he cannot be blind to India's present 
unpreparedness for such government. One must 
recognize sympathetically both the aspirations of 
India and the tremendous difficulties facing the 
British Government. Remembering all the faults 
of that Government, one cannot call from history 
a single instance of the government of one people 
by another where the task undertaken was so 
' great or where it was more nobly fulfilled. 
Neither the Philippines nor any other colony 
or country affords an exception. 

Perhaps we can better understand this political 
movement if we pause to glance at the leader 
who embodies it and sums it up, the reformer 
and patriot, Mr. Mohandas Gandhi. It this 
way we may appreciate both the aspirations of 
the Indian nationalists and the difficulties of 
the British Raj in the conflict that arises be“ 
tween the East and the West. 

Mr. Gandhi was born in a small native state 
of Western India of which his forefathers had 
long been Prime Ministers, As a student of the 
Inner Temple, London, he remained true to the 
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vow lie had made to his mother to abstain from 
wine, from eating flesh, and from immorality. 
He studied both the Hindu Gita and the Christian 
Gospel, and accepted for himself the principle of 
self-renunciation and passive resistance. After 
returning to India to practise law he proceeded 
to South Africa in connection with a case. 
Finding 160,000 of his Indian fellow-subjects 
unjustly persecuted and threatened under the 
Asiatic Exclusion Act, he identified himself 
with the poor and despised Indian community, 
and tried to prevent its disfranchisement and 
banishment. For it he spent his life and his 
money, though he was mobbed and half killed. 

Here he began the practice of passive resistance 
that was successfully sustained for the next 
eight years. He called his principle BatyagfaJm, 
"" Truth force or soul-force (as opposed to brute 
force) based on the overcoming of evil by good. 
Time and again Mr. Gandhi was arrested and 
sent to jail, only asking that he might be given 
the maximum sentence inflicted upon his people. 
In prison he read Tolstoy, whom he closely 
resembles, Ruskin, Emerson, the Bhagavad Gita, 
and the Bible. 

The Indians in South Africa were willing to 
sufier, and cheerfully went to jail by hundreds. 
Mr. Gandhi roused all India to sympathetic 
and indignant protest against the ill-treatment 
of their fellow-countrymen by another colony 
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of tlie empire. Lord Hardinge's famous speech 
in Madras, when as Viceroy he placed himself 
at the head of Indian public opinion, and the 
intervention of the British Government in 
England, helped at last to win the long fight 
and to remove, at least for the time, the colour 
bar of race discrimination. Mr. Gandhi raised 
an Indian Stretcher-bearer Corps to serve in 
South Africa during the native rebellion, and 
at the outbreak of the Great V7 ar organized an 
Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps. He threw 
himself loyally into recruiting for the Indian 
army and the empire. 

Mr. Gandhi has long lived a life of voluntary 
poverty. He eats but one meal a day, and that 
only of fruit and vegetables. His years of 
strain and frequent long fasts have aged him 
and somewhat broken his health. Upon return- 
ing to India he formed his Satyagraha Society 
to train men from childhood for public service 
by austerity of life and self-denial.^ 

Mr. Gandhi exemplifies India's ideal of de- 

1 Eacli member of the society takes the following tows : 
(1) of truth ; (2) of overcoming evil by good ; (3) of celibacy 
and absolute abstinence from the life of the flesh ; (4) of simple 
food ; (5) of self-denial and non-possession of anything they 
do not absolutely need, that all may have enough ; (6) of patriot- 
ism and the development of Indian industries ; (7) of fearlessness 
and readiness to suffer ; (8) of the use of Indian vernaculars ; 
(9) of the dignity of labour; (10) of x^ohtioal, economic, and 
social reform rooted in the religious spirit. 
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taclmieiit/" tlie complete separation of tlie 
spiritual life from the material world. He is 
one witli the Indian risliis and sadhus of thirty 
centuries who have left the world to contemplate 
God and the soul in forests and deserts. But 
Mr. Gandhi does not leave the world. He lives 
in it, and rouses all India to passive resistance 
at his word. 

In his own Confession of Faith '"he utterly 
repudiates modern civilization and all material 
comforts. He says that cities are plague spots, 
medical science and hospitals are of the devil ; 
railways and telegraphs, lawyers and doctors, 
modern inventions and machine-made clothing 
must go, and India must hold to the primitive 
plough and to her ancient simple life. 

Mr. Gandhi is literally worshipped to-day 
wherever he goes in India. Thousands will 
prostrate themselves in the dust at his feet. 
He is a man fearless, selfless, patriotic, A 
word from him, and his followers take the vow 
of Satyagmha, or passive resistance, refusing 
to obey whatever laws he shall proscribe. A 
word from him, misunderstood, and Delhi is in 
riot and North India aflame. The Government 
politely arrests him for a day, and India is 
ready to rise if he bids it ; yet he deprecates 
any such violence or use of force. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, writing of Mr, 
Gandhi, speaks of this battle of a soul against 
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a Government/' and says, “ He is a dangerous 
and uncomfortable enemy, because liis body, 
wMcb you can always conquer, gives yon so 
little purchase upon Ms soul." And Gandhi is 
typical of India. India's new nationalism has 
roots deep down in her old religion, and finds 
in it the mainspring of conduct. 

We have seen that the present political 
awakening of India began with Japan's victory 
over Russia and the arbitrary partition of Bengal 
under Lord Ourzon's regime ; it was increased 
by the agitation on behalf of the oppressed 
Indian coolies in South Africa led by Mr. GandM ; 
it was strengthened by the Home-Rule agitation, 
and has swept over the land chiefly as the result 
of the Great War. 

The demands of the National Congress, the 
Moslem League, and the Indian leaders were 
finally answered in the House of Commons by 
the epoch-making pronouncement of August 
20, 1917. “ The policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment ... is that of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of the self- 
governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in 
India^ as an integral part of the British Empire. 
. . . TMs policy can only be acMeved by 
successive stages. Ample opportunity will be 
afforded for public discussion of the proposals 
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Wiiicli will be submitted in due course to Parlia- 
ment/"' TMs was one of tbe most momentous 
utterances ever made in India's history. It 
marked the end of a century of British rule 0 / 
the people, and the beginning of a new era of 
rule hy the people. It was the first clear official 
recognition by the British Government that 
India's goal was responsible government by the 
people themselves. 

To carry out this policy, Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State, came to India, cojisulted 
Indian and foreign leaders throughout the 
country, and finally drew up the celebrated 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme. This 
scheme promises to India three measures of 
reform, based upon three principles. The three 
reforms are “ The progressive realization of 
responsible government— local, provincial, and 
national." It proposes to give (1) compliie 
local self-government in villages, municipalities, 
and districts, which will train up intelligent 
electorates, beginning with about five million 
voters ; (2) partial self-government in the pro- 
vinces, to train the people of India as the original 
thirteen colonies of America were prepared for 
national self-government; and (3) retention of 
British control for the present in the national 
government, though providing for larger Indian 
representation. The crucial advance is in the 
provinces. 
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Tlie three principles upon which these are 
based are as follows : (1) The principle of Indian 
responsibility, Britain is to hand over at once 
certain ‘transferred'^ subjects to the control of 
Indian ministers, responsible to the constituen- 
cies which elect them. These men are free to 
make their own mistakes and must pay for them. 
They lose office when they fail to command the 
support of the majority in the Provincial Assem- 
bly. (2) The principle of temporary British 
control over law and order. Until India is ready 
for full self-government certain subjects are to 
be reserved " under British control, such as the 
maintenance of law and order, the police, forts 
and jails, land revenue and the welfare of the 
masses. (3) The principle of the gradual increase 
of responsibility until India shall be a self- 
governing member of the British Empire with 
its own constitution. 

This divided responsibility between the sub- 
jects transferred """ to Indians and those ‘‘ re- 
served for British control is described as 
“ diarchy.''^ It has been violently attacked on 
the one hand by Indian extremists, who clamour 
for immediate and complete Home-Kule, and on 
the other hand by many British officials, who 
make up the conservative bureaucracy of India, 
and who say that India is incapable of respon- 
sible government. The truth probably lies 
between the two. It is difficult to see how 
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practical statesmansHp could Lave devised a 
plan that would more surely and safely Lave 
made possible tLe great transition from paternal 
government of India to popular government by 
India Lerself. TLe present plan is based on tLe 
principle tLat only the exercise of responsibility 
calls fortL a capacity for it, and tLat good 
government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment/" Education and political responsibility 
are to be tLe two means of training tLe new 
India. 



CHAPTEE III 

THE AWAKENING OE INDIA {continued) 

Thebe is at present a religious awakening in 
India whicL. is tlie more remarkable if we con- 
sider it against the background of Indian’s great 
religious past. India and China alone among 
nations can trace back an unbroken civilization, 
with a highly developed literature, philosophy, 
and religion, for over thirty centuries. The 
^'Aryans who entered India from the north were 
closely related to the Anglo-Saxons in both race 
and language. Caste, in its origin, was a 
natural, self-protective effort to preserve the 
colour line, and to protect the purity of Aryan 
blood from any intermingling with that of the 
dark aborigines. The Indian Aryans were civil- 
ized, and were composing the great Vedic hymns 
to their gods before Homer wrote the Iliad, and 
while our own ancestors were but emerging 
from barbarism. Gautama Buddha, Indian’s 
greatest religious genius, was sending out his 
yellow-robed monks with the message of The 
Light of Asia before Greece had awakened to 
her full glory. The great Asoka, in the third 
5 
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century before Christ, enhanced Indians glory 
by his tolerant and enlightened reign, and set 
Buddhism on the way towards becoming a 
world-religion. 

For fifteen centuries after Asoka^s reign India 
was ravaged by an almost unbroken stream of 
fierce invaders — Greeks, Scythians, Bactrians, 
Mongols, Huns, Arabs, Afghans, Turks, and the 
border tribes in turn invaded the land. One 
conqueror alone ravaged the north seventeen 
times. But India was intent upon her own life, 
her philosophy, her literature, and her religion. 

‘‘ She let the legions thunder past, and plunged 
in thought again."" For India is always religious. 
To her, life is spiritual, and everything is divine. 
The material is unreal, God is the one great , 
reality. India is the spiritual mother of half 
mankind."" She has been the great philosopher 
nation. But to her the aim of philosophy and 
of life itself has been to find God. Tliis is often 
expressed in unquestioning devotion, extreme 
asceticism, utter self-renunciation, in pilgrimh^^s, 
fastings, self-torture, vigils, and years of silent 
meditation in the solitude of forest or of burning 
plain. All these tell the story of the most 
devoted and tragic search for God ever made by 
any nation in the world. 

As India's ancient conservatism and auto- 
cratic caste divisions sprang from her religion, 
so one of the main sources of the new democracy 
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and progress is found in tlie Christian religion 
brought from the West. 

'Carey landed in India in 1793. He brought a 
dynamic message which was to create a new 
personal, social, and political life. He founded 
the first university college in India, the first 
educational institution for women, the first 
English magazine, the first vernacular news- 
paper, the first agricultural and horticultural 
society in Bengal. He published the first Sans- 
krit grammar and dictionary in English, super- 
vised the translation and publication of the 
Scriptures in some forty languages, and founded 
eighteen mission stations as radiating centres 
of the new life. 

In 1830 Alexander Duff landed. He was the 
founder of the English educational system in 
India, as well as a missionary pioneer, and 
finally drew his converts from twenty-six of the 
leading families of Calcutta, thus furnishing the 
leadership for the Christian civilization that was 
to spread across India. The work of Carey and 
Duff culminated in Macaulay's Educational 
Minute and the movement for social reform. 
Their work produced the first Indian reformer 
of the modern period. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
and later led to the foundation of the Brahmo 
Samaj and other progressive institutions. 

Religion, whether true or false, moulds life, 
makes character, shapes the individual, society, 
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and government. It is tte great arcHtectonic 
force in human life. And the power of a religion 
is determined by its conception of four ideals — 
God, man, duty, destiny. Hinduism, while it 
has contained so much that is tragically noble 
and good, has never been able to throw off the 
ignoble and evil. For the most part it has 
thought in terms of pantheism or polytheism ; 
man's personality is to it a temporary illusion ; 
it has no sure foundation in ethical monotheism 
for a high morality, and it has lost any clear 
view of destiny in the mists of endless trans- 
migration and rebirth in this world, and of 
impersonal absorption of the individual in the 
world to come. India is left to-day, despite 
all her noble and undeveloped possibilities, as-* 
the country most filled with poverty, illiteracy, 
superstition, and idolatry in the world. TJie 
product of Hinduism is India. 

Carey and Duff have been followed by worthy 
successors, until to-day there are four thousand 
missionaries in India. They have brought to 
this land four creative truths : One God, a 
loving, personal Father ; one humanity, a 
universal brotherhood where every individual 
man is of infinite worth ; one Saviour, with a 
new standard of righteousness expressed in self- 
sacrificing service; a new hope of social re- 
demption, of personal morality, and of eternal 
life. 
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These four principles have been lived out in 
Christian homes and communities ; they have 
been impressed upon the characters of future 
leaders through thirty-eight well-equipped Chris- 
tian colleges, and thirteen thousand mission 
schools with more than half a million pupils. 
They have been exemplified in the work of 
hundreds of mission hospitals, printing presses, 
and philanthropic institutions. They have been 
seen in the rapid expansion of a growing Christian 
Church.^ These principles have been shown in 
the transformation of many of the sixty million 

untouchables,'" cast out of Hinduism. The 
Methodist Church alone has rescued from among 
them over a hundred thousand converts in 
last two decades. Christian missions are the 
greatest single force for the regeneration of 
India to-day. The Indian Empire is being 
converted as surely and steadily as was the 
Roman Empire in the early centuries. 

During the last six months, as we have been 
touring India, we have seen evidences on every 
hand of this religious awakening. Quite apart 
from converts, let us notice first the indirect 

1 During a decade, according to the last census, the Buddhists 
increased 11 per cent., the Mohammedans and Parsees each 
6 per cent., and the Hindus only 4 per cent., while the Jains 
increased 9 per cent. ; but the Indian Protestant Christian 
community increased nearly 60 per cent. Some 1,200 every 
week have been added to the Christian community during that 
period, } 
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result of Tiiissions in the changes evident throngh- 
out the non- Christian coramunity. Educated 
Hindus are turning more and more to monothe- 
ism. They are adopting the conception of God 
as a loving Father, and seeking Him in prayer. 
They are perceiving the evils of caste, and 
admitting the claims of human brotherhood. 
Following the example of the missionaries, many 
have begun work for the depressed classes. 
The emancipation and education of women and 
the noble movement for social reform are 
gathering strength. The educated Hindus of 
to-day are unconsciously taking their ideals of 
life largely from J esus Christ. From the Sermon 
on the Mount, from His demand for moral 
purity, from His example of self-denying service, 
from the sacrifice of His cross, they are drawing 
their inspiration and example for life. Mr. 
Gandhi is a case in point. Largely because of 
its contact with Christianity there is a wide- 
spread movement for the reform of Hinduism. 

None of this comes within the formal state- 
ments of Christian statistics. Here is a con- 
crete example. There lies before the writer of 
this book a letter just received from a Rajah 
in South India. Nominally he would be classed 
as a Brahmin. But at the top of his letter- 
paper is a picture of Christ, and under it the 
words Love thy God, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.^^ He has translated the Gospels into 
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Telugu verse. TMs particular letter is to thank 
the present writer for getting Dr. Sheldon's 
permission for Mm to translate In His Steps for 
Indian readers. He freely acknowledges Christ 
as the only Saviour, and the only hope of India, 
though he is not a member of any Church. 
Daily he spends much time in reading the New 
Testament and in prayer. He is far more truly 
a Christian than many professing Christians in 
the West. TMs man is typical of hundreds, 
and even thousands, in India. The Christians 
in India number only some four millions, but 
the unseen Christ has entered to a greater ox 
less degree every institution in India, every 
reform, every movement for political, social, 
economic, and religious transformation, and the 
day will come when India will acknowledge Him 
and will make her matcMess contribution to 
His Kingdom. She wiU bring forth from her 
treasures things new and old — the old, from her 
tMrty centuries of devotion to the quest of the 
spiritual and unseen; the new, from a quest 
rewarded and fulfilled ip. Christ, the only answer 
to her deep desire. 

A second evidence of the present religious 
awakening is found in the Christian commuMty. 
As we have journeyed through the land we have 
seen two new developments of great promise, 
the indigenous movement of personal evangelism^ 
whereby the Church itself is undertaking the 
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task of winning India, and tlie movement foi 
corf orate union among the Christian Churches. 

On our last Sunday in the soutli, at Ampu- 
kottai, we saw the village Christians, miles 
away from any railway, bringing in the results 
of their work during the past weeivs, — men won 
by themselves through personal work. On 
Sunday morning we saw a hmidred and twenty- 
three non-Christian men and women baptized. 
These Hindus, who were gathered from fourteen 
different castes and had never had any relation 
with each other in interdining or intermarriage, 
were now entering one great Christian family 
and one common brotherhood for the winning of 
India. The fourteen castes, from tlie higliest 
after the Brahmin to the lowest pariah, embraced 
landlords, farmers, goldsmiths, accountants, 
coolies, and three of the robber castes, including 
the cattle-lifters and the jewel thieves. Jn the 
evening, at the last evangelistic meeting, five 
more men from different castes rose and publicly 
confessed Christ. One of them, an astrologer 
and a leader among the people, stepped forward 
and gave his testimony. He swayed the whole 
audience as he spoke. He had been providing 
horoscopes, and deceiving the people 
by sorcery. He repented of his past, gave up 
his lucrative occupation for ever, and came out 
boldly as a Christian. We took him with us 
to the next city for training, and already he 
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gives promise of becoming an Indian evangelist 
of power. 

In tbe Tinnevelly district, some miles from 
tbe railway, fifty wealthy Hindu women had 
come out publicly for Christ, without their 
husbands, and had been baptized. They have 
been persecuted, dragged through the streets, 
beaten, and forced by the mob into the outward 
forms of their old idol worship, but they are 
standing firm to-day, and are now winning their 
husbands to Christianity. In Madura, five hun- 
dred Christian women were praying and working 
for the non-Christian women of the city. The 
church was filled every night with an audience 
of non- Christian men listening to the evangelistic 
"addresses. The movement for evangelism is 
gathering headway, deepening and spreading 
among the people themselves. A special ‘‘ week 
of evangelism has been organized, and is 
being taken up by the Christians all over India 
and China. 

A second result of this co-operation of all 
Indian Christians in evangelistic work has been 
an unforeseen movement for Church Union 
among the three leading Churches of South India. 
On May 1 and 2, 1919, a conference of Indian 
ministers on the subject of Church Union was 
held at old Tranquebar, where Protestant mission 
work was begun more than two centuries ago. 
At this conference the ministers of two Churches 
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unanimously agreed upon a plan of union for 
the establishment of a more truly national 
Indian Church. These two bodies were the 
Church of England and the South India United 
Church, which already includes all the Con- 
gregational, Dutch Reformed, Free Church of 
Scotland, Established Church of Scotland, and 
Basel Reformed Missions of South India. 
Following this conference, another conference 
of ministers was held among the Syrians and 
Anglicans in Travancore. The leaders of the 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church also decided to join 
the movement for union. 

The Indian leaders of these three bodies have 
agreed unofl&cially upon the formation of a truly 
Indian Church, uniting the polities of the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, andBpiscopal Churches. 
The coming together of these three Churches 
would unite in one body the converts of the 
mission work of England, Scotland, and America. 
They represent the three great divisions of the 
Christian Church — ^the Western Church, the 
Eastern Church , and the Free Protestant Churches. 
It was said at the Edinburgh World Conference 
of Foreign Missions, in 1910, that union on the 
mission field would be equivalent to doubling 
all our Christian forces. If this union is formed 
it will he the first time during the four hundred 
years since the Reformation that the great 
division between the Episcopal and the non- 
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Episcopal Clmrolies has been healed. It will be 
the first time for nine centuries, since the division 
between the Eastern and the Western Church, 
that these two branches of the Church have 
come together. It would unite more than half 
a million Christians in the largest Church of the 
whole world mission field. May not these 
Churches in India be leading the way toward 
the Church of the future and the reunion of a 
divided Christendom ? May they not have a 
lesson to teach us in the divided West ? ^ 

A brief glance at the ancient Syrian Church 
of Travancore may serve to show the signifi- 
cance both of the movement for evangelistic 
effort and of that for Christian union in India 
to-day. 

It has been the persistent tradition of the 
Syrian Church that it was founded by the 
Apostle Thomas in the first century. While this 
lacks historic proof, it is certain that after the 
fourth century a strong Christian Church existed 
in South India. About the year a.b. 345 a 
large emigration of Christians from Sjuia seems 
to have arrived, and for centuries the Church 
was dependent upon the Patriarch of Antioch. 

In A.D. 883 King Alfred of England sent 
ambassadors with gifts to this Church. For 
centuries the Church has maintained its exist- 

1 A full statement of tiie plan of union will be found in 
Appendix 11, 
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ence in spite of persecution. After two of their 
bishops had been murdered, thirty thousand of 
these persecuted Syrians assembled around the 
historic Coonen Cross, and, taking hold of ropes 
attached to the Cross, took a solemn oath that 
they would resist the Roman Inquisition and 
stand for the freedom of their faith. During the 
last century they have been quickened to new 
life, largely through the efforts of devout workers 
of the Church Missionary Society. The Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church has been thoroughly 
reformed^ and has returned to the ideal of its 
early apostolic simplicity. It has a married 
priesthood, an open Bible, a simple and vital 
faith, and is maintaining active and efficient 
work in other parts of India. Bishop Abraham 
was educated in Wyclif College, Toronto, and 
no Church has a more devout and spiritual 
leadership. 

In February we attended the great convention 
of the Mar Thoma Syrians held annually in 
Travancore. Imagine yourself in Maramanu at 
the Sunday morning service in the great palm- 
leaf pavilion, where thirty thousand Syrian 
Christians have gathered from all parts of this 
native state of Travancore. It is stiflingly hot, 
even in winter, down here near the Equator. 
Above us rise the graceful cocoanut palms, the 
pepper vines, and the banana trees. 

On the platform at our left are seated the 
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wMte-robed priests of this ancient Church, and 
upon raised seats on the right are the two bishops 
in their purple satin robes, with gold belts and 
quaint headdresses. One is of the old school, 
looking like the ancient Nestorian Patriarch of 
Antioch, from whom his bishopric derives its 
historical descent ; the other is a young man, 
modern, keen, alert, whom we knew as a college 
student a dozen years ago when he decided one 
night to give up his future ambition in the Law, 
and enter Christian work. After completing his 
education in Canada, he returned to spend his 
life in vitalizing this ancient Church in which he 
was born. 

In front of the platform in this great pavilion 
the Christians are seated. They have been 
gathering from hundreds of distant villages, 
coming up like the tribes of old to the Feast of 
the Tabernacles at Jerusalem. All are clad in 
flowing white garments, and are seated on the 
dry sand of the river bed, the men on the right, 
the women on the left. As the people unite in 
intercession you can hear a distant murmur 
rising gradually like the sound of the sea. A 
wave of prayer seems to sweep over the vast 
audience. The Bishop now leads in a last 
prayer, and we begin the morning's address. 
We have continued one theme throughout the 
entire week, that of personal evangelism, or 
the indigenous effort of this ancient Church to 
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win India for Christ through the rank and file 
of the laity. 

After the address the meeting is thrown open 
for personal work in training the rank and file 
of Christians for this service before they return 
to their distant villages. The young Bishop 
leaves the platform to work among the people. 
Some fifty priests scatter among them, all 
busily at work. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago their first con- 
vention was held here in the sands of this river 
bed, with a thousand or two present. Their 
numbers have grown until now it is by far the 
largest Christian convention in the world. 

All about us are the teeming villages of India, 
* three-quarters of a million of them ; so many that 
if Christ had visited one every day of His life 
on earth, and one every day since that time, 
He would not yet have gone through them all. 
Yet here, in this ancient Syrian Church in all 
its branches, are enough Christians to place one 
in every village in India. Once this Church is 
awakened it wiU be a mighty factor in the 
evangelization of India. It is awakening to-day, 
and its leaders are proposing a movement for 
the corporate union of Christians which puts to 
shame the shattered divisions of the Church of 
Christ in the West. 

Just as we attempted to show the political 
problem epitomized in a leader Mke Mr. Gandhi, 
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so we can perhaps best appreciate tlie work of 
missions if we note two or three concrete examples 
of typical Indian Christians. We will take three 
men whose work we have seen on our recent 
tour. They represent three different Indian 
types, the saint, the churchman, and the states- 
man, as exemplified in Sadhu Sunder Singh, 
Bishop Azariah, and Mr. K. T. Paul. 

Of the three, the Sadhu is the most typically 
Indian, for no other country could produce him. 
As in the case of* Mr. Gandhi, the asceticism and 
renunciation of thirty centuries is summed up 
in this Christian ascetic, for the calling of a Sadhu 
means life-long renunciation in order to wander 
a homeless, penniless beggar, utterly detached 
from the material world. 

He was born of the warrior Sikhs, of wealthy 
family, and as a boy had memorized the sacred 
scriptures of the Sikhs and Hindus. He was 
sent to the village mission school for an education, 
but the Bible roused within him the fiercest 
antagonism. He tore up his New Testament 
and burnt it. For years he sought God in his 
own religion, in sacred books, in vigils and fasts. 
Sikh, Hindu, and Christian ideals were all 
struggling in his soul. One day he resolved to 
find God or die. He spent the whole night in 
prayer with his NewTestament. Just before dawn 
he believed he saw the radiant figure of Christ, 
calling him to take his cross and follow Him. 
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For nine montlis lie bore tbe persecntion, the 
tears, and tbe entreaties of bis own borne ; and 
then at sixteen, disowned because be bad 
become a Christian, bis life attempted by 
poison, be left as an outcaste, benceforth to be 
a homeless wanderer. He was baptized in 1905 
and took the simple saiSron robe of the mendicant 
ascetic. He began telling the good news of the 
Christian message in bis own town, then through- 
out the Punjab, and thus be came into 
Afghanistan and Kashmir. Clad in bis single 
cotton cloth, and with bis bare feet often bleeding, 
he slept in caves, forests, or village streets. In 
1905 be first hazarded the dangers of Tibet, 
and spent the hot months of each succeeding 
year there. Many a time, when it was known, 
that he was a Christian, be was driven from the 
villages to sleep in jungles or caves. 

In 1914, in Nepal, be was thrown into prison, 
but still preached to the prisoners there. He 
was then exposed in the stocks in the public 
market-place without food, while leeches were 
thrown upon him to suck his life-blood. When 
set free he fell unconscious, but was finally 
able to crawl away. In Tibet he has encountered 
the persecution of the Lamas in bigoted Lhasa, 
which has witnessed the murder of so jnany. 
He was at one time tried and condemned to 
death for preaching Christ. He was lowered 
into a dry well, to starve among the bones 
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of otliers who had perished there. After terrible 
tortures, on the third night he was released by 
some one from above, and after regaining 
strength returned again to preach in the city, 
from which he was once more driven out. 

During our six months' tour in India we ran 
across the Sadhu's track in every part of the 
country. In Travancore, in Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, he is almost worshipped by many, 
for India finds in him her ascetic ideal, a life of 
renunciation and detachment from the material. 
Upon thousands of lives he has left a more 
extraordinary impression than any other man 
in India. Everywhere he seems to remind men 
of Christ on earth again. This summer he held 
%ieetings in Japan and China, and as this book 
is being written he has once more entered Tibet. 
He is the typical Indian Christian Sadhu or saint. 

We may take the life of Bishop Azariah as a 
second typical Indian biography. His ancestors 
were from the humble caste of tree climbers, 
shut out from the temples and from the pale 
of Hinduism. This caste, however, is making 
•rapid progress to-day in education, and fur- 
nishing some of the strongest Christian leaders 
in India — an argument for Christ's principle of 
brotherhood and human worth, as against the 
false principle of caste. For some years Azariah 
was the writer's fellow-worker in India as a 
secretary of the Y.M.G.A. 

6 
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One niglit, under tlie palm trees of Ceylon, 
he cauglit a vision of his country's need, as he 
saw his people unawakened and his land un- 
saved. Returning to his own Church, he gathered 
a dozen young men and organized the Indian 
Missionary Society of Tinnevelly, working with 
Indian men, Indian money, Indian methods, and 
Indian management. After rousing Christians 
in India to evangelize their own country, he 
himself felt the call to go to the neediest and 
most degraded people in the native state of 
Hyderabad. Ten years ago he began work 
among these depressed classes. In 1912, in the 
Cathedral at Calcutta, in the presence of the 
Governor of Bengal and a distinguished assembly, 
he was consecrated by the Metropolitan ar^ 
Bishops of India, Burma, and Ceylon as the first 
Anglican Indian Bishop. Having witnessed the 
humble beginnings of his mission work, we went 
at Easter- time this year to see what had been 
accomplished. 

Before sunrise the people at Dornakal had 
assembled to celebrate the dawn of Eastei 
Sunday. Here was a congregation of fom 
hundred Christians, drawn from among severa] 
thousands gathered in the last few years fron 
the lowest outcastes, yet, transformed by th< 
spirit of Christ, they are becoming a powerfu 
force for the evangelization of this native state 
Only a decade ago we had seen these peopb 
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living in drunkenness, dirt, debt, and illiteracy. 
Many of tbem were carrion eaters, living upon 
dead carcases. But to-day all tliis is ckanged. 
And bow can we account for tbis transformation 
of tbe characters and lives of these people ? 
The cause is found in the man who has Just 
entered the door to lead the Easter service, the 
young Indian Bishop. It is he who, a decade 
ago, founded this Indian Missionary Society, 
who with his able fellow- workers has won three 
thousand converts in this first station, and who 
now has the care of sixty thousand Christians in 
his diocese. 

Upon his arrival, ten years ago, the Bishop 
began to gather these people into schools and 
congregations to teach them. They were so 
ignorant that there were men and women who, 
after six weeks of patient instruction, literally 
could not repeat the first sentence of the Lord^s 
Prayer. Accordingly the Bishop dropped the 
method of teaching by rote, and found that in 
a day or two they could be taught to pray 
spontaneously out of their own hearts. We saw 
to-day the bright faces of the boarding-school 
children. In the surrounding villages are re- 
formed drunkards, thieves, and outcastes, who 
are now in charge of congregations, earning 
their own livelihood and receiving not a penny 
of pay for Christian work. The whole work 
is natural, indigenous, and spontaneous. No 
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foreigner has ever controlled it. ISTo evangelist 
is paid for preaching the Gospel. Evangelism 
is considered the universal privilege of the 
Church. 

The boarding-school boys are taught weaving, 
carpentry, and agriculture. The plan is similar 
to that adopted at Hampton and Tuskegee in 
America for the industrial progress of an im- 
poverisbed race. Here are boys who will go 
out as self-supporting workers, many of them to 
take charge of a villa, ge congregation. Take a 
case in point. We have just been talking with 
Thomas, a new convert. He told ns his own 
story. A member of the thief caste, for ten 
years Thomas was a professional robber. He 
has been twice in prison. 

Eight years ago Thomas was baptized. He 
has gone out by himself and won two villages to 
Christianity. He has charge of a congregation 
which he teaclies on Sunday and shepherds on 
week-days. His wife teaches the night school 
in the village, and both are labouring hard to 
win the people of their own robber caste. Neither 
receives any salary for tliis work. The Christian 
people have given up drink, the women are well 
clad, for the first time in their lives they have 
at least two regular meals a day, their debts 
are paid, and Thomases wife is the proud possessor 
of a War Bond. 

For years Thomas was on the black books of 
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the police as a known depredator/" and had 
to answer the thieves" roll-call every night. 
He is now a member of the Diocesan Council, 
the head of a congregation, a living witness to 
the transforming power of the Gospel of Christ. 
Can yon imagine what a spiritual force a thousand 
or two of such living arguments would be in the 
midst of the corruption, drunkenness, and il- 
literacy around them ? These men are the hope 
of India’s sixty million outcastes. And such 
men as Bishop Azariah are the hope of the 
Christian Church in India. 

A third type of Indian Christian may be seen 
in Mr. K. T. Paul, an organizer and Christian 
statesman. He is a nationalist as truly as 
^Gokhale or Gandhi, but as much of a practical 
organizer as any American or Britisher. One 
remembers the night, many years ago, when he 
made his great sacrifice, renounced his profes- 
sional ambition and prospects, and came out to 
serve his country as the head of the National 
Missionary Society. This body is successfully 
conducting its own missions in five sections of 
India, with missionary magazines in as many 
vernaculars. It has already gathered nearly 
three thousand converts. Mr. Paul later be- 
came National Secretary of the Indian Y.M.C.A. 
During two decades the British and American 
Associations combined have only been able to 
send out one or two men of equal ability in 
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organization. With his colleagues he is grap- 
pling to-day with the overwhelming problems 
that India presents. There are the yoinig men 
of the cities who will lead the political move- 
ments, as India enters upon a new era of re- 
sponsible government. There are India's 
sixty thousand students in the universities, and 
the two million former students who speak 
English. Who is to guide these young men 
amid the perils of the present situation ? Then 
there are the nine-tenths of India's population 
found in the villages of India. Mr. Paul has 
been facing the problems of all these classes. 

He and a growing band of Indian Christian 
college graduates are the hope of the new era of 
responsible government. Democracy will bo- 
on trial in ancient India. The problem of 
India, and in fact of the whole of Continental 
Asia, is, whether Hinduism and the non-Chris- 
tian religions can produce an honest and efficient 
democratic government.^ 

May we venture upon a prediction from the 
analogy of history 1 Eesponsible government 
will in India succeed — -in part. Great leaders 
like Gokhale and Gandhi will rise above selfish 

^ Conditions in Japan are wholly exceptional and nnparal- 
lelled. Here the solidarity of the nation and the powerfnl 
motive of patriotism among the masses, who are now widely 
edneated, furnishes the ground, upon the material plane, for 
a relatively honest and highly efficient administration of a 
benevolent oligarchy. 
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interest and caste prejudice, and, from motives 
of patriotism, will loyally and effectively serve 
their country. In so far as responsible govern- 
ment succeeds, it will be clear gain for India. 
But India may witness a great outbreak of 
bribery and corruption. She will have something 
to do besides criticizing others. Just as there 
is much corruption in some of her munici- 
palities which we visited recently, this corrup- 
tion will probably appear on a larger and more 
dangerous scale nationally. Just in so far as 
her own religions cannot produce honesty and 
efficiency and democracy, just in so far as they 
cannot lift the outcastes and rise above bribery 
and special caste privileges, they will be driven 
back to the great dynamic Christian principles 
and the motive power that has produced men 
like Sadhu Sunder Singh, Bishop Azariah and 
Mr. K. T. Paul. The regeneration of India 
must depend upon personal character. The 
need of the future lies in the multiplication of 
leaders who will share in these characteristics 
of the Christian saint, the Christian churchman, 
and the Christian statesman. And Christianity 
alone can produce such men. 

As one of the problems with which Mr. Paul 
and other Christian leaders are trying to grapple, 
let us try to grasp the poverty of the nearly 
three hundred million people in rural India. 
Let us survey this vast area of human need. 
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We are standing on a MU- top in Western 
India in tUe midst of the famine district. As 
far as the eye can reach toward the burning 
horizon we look out over these parched plains 
of death. Fields that should be green with 
corn are burnt like brick, and the sky above 
seems brass. With the failure of the rain, the 
crops withered and died nearly six months ago. 
Skeletons of the cattle that have already suc- 
cumbed lie by the roadside. Just ahead is one 
of the Government relief works, where six 
thousand people are building a road. The 
men get fourpence a day, the women three- 
pence-halfpenny, and the children from one 
penny to twopence. On the bare height is 
the deserted Hindu temple, containing its hideous 
dead idol of stone, with no message and no motive 
for service in such an hour of need. Above, the 
vultures dot the sky, awaiting tlie next carcase. 
Parts of India are in the thrall of famine again. 
Even in normal times this is the neediest section 
of this round world of human need. Here one- 
fifth of the human race lives in the midst of 
greater poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, 
idolatry, debt, and famine, than can be found in 
any other large area of Asia. 

When the writer landed in India, more than 
twenty years ago, he went through the experience 
of a great famine, wherein five millionB died and 
fifty millions suffered the gnawing pains of 
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hunger. During the last half-century twenty- 
two famines have swept away twenty-eight 
millions of the population. The average fer 
capita wealth is only about £20, or about one- 
twentieth that of America or England. The 
average income of each person, according to 
Lord Cromer, was only £2 per annum, or about 
three-halfpence a day. How can they get 
three meals a day on an income of three-half- 
pence ? They simply do not get them. Wages 
vary from twopence to fivepence a day for a 
day labourer. We learned recently of two boys 
who were daily walking twenty-two miles to 
get work at twopence a day in order to support 
their widowed mother and her children. 

Living from hand to mouth, the people easily 
fall a prey to the voracious money-lender, and 
soon become his slaves. Rates of interest vary 
all the way from 18 to 150 per cent, per annum. 
Near a city through which we have just passed 
a poor villager was compelled to pay 400 per 
cent, interest in two years, without reducing 
the principal. Unable to read or write, forced 
to make his mark on any document which 
the money-lender placed before him, the man 
speedily became the slave of this Shylock. He 
is now caught in the spider's web ; his time, 
lis labour, his cattle {if he has any), his land, 
md even his wife and children, are under the 
control of this hard usurer, who becomes his 
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lord and master. If he is insubordinate he 
is dragged to court and his family become 
paupers. 

Is there any remedy for this state of things ? 
Five years ago the Young Menu's Christian Asso- 
ciation in India, under the leadership of its 
National General Secretary, Mr. K. T. Paul, 
opened a Rural Department to endeavour to 
grapple with the terrific economic and social 
needs of the down- trodden outcaste masses of 
the poor. After a thorough canvass of the 
field, a Christian Central Bank was organized. 
This Central Bank loans money at 7| per 
cent, to Co-operative Societies which are 
organized by the Y.M.C.A., subject to in- 
spection by Government. Able young Indian 
graduates of strong moral character are chosen 
and given a thorough training at Government 
agricultural schools in conducting Co-operative 
Societies, or as specialists in weaving, sericulture, 
leather- working, and other industries. The rural 
work of the Y.M.O.A. is based on foundations 
laid by Government, which has done splendid 
work, but the people are suspicious of a Govern- 
ment official and averse to change, and here 
voluntary Christian organizations can help. 

Let us imagine a young Indian secretary, an 
English-speaking graduate, entering a rural field 
in the endeavour to lift the whole tone of life 
in a group of twenty surrounding villages. He 
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makes a survey of tlie field, and prepares to 
form a Co-operative Society with, unlimited 
liability. First of all the old debts and mort- 
gages of the villagers, which have been hanging 
like a millstone about their necks and preventing 
all hope of progress, are paid off, and new loans 
are made which are confined strictly to produc- 
tive investments. One man now buys a few 
ac^’es of land and begins a little farm. Another 
buys a pair of ploughing oxen, another procures 
one of the new type of Meston ploughs, a Western 
plough adapted to Indian conditions which can 
be pulled by Indian oxen. New tools, better 
implements, and modern methods of agriculture 
are introduced. In a village where the people 
are weavers the new fly-shuttle loom is 
procured, and the people are instructed in its 
use. With this loom they can soon double or 
l;reble their income. 

The rural secretary teaches the people to 
^eep their books and educate their children. 
Ee drills them in business methods, teaches 
ihem to prepare their documents, and instructs 
}hem in reading and writing, so that they can 
iffix their signatures. He teaches the farmers 
setter methods of fertilizing, the preservation 
)f crops and fodder ; he introduces the silo, 
reaches the people rotation of crops, better 
nethods of caring for cattle and poultry, and 
low to secure the best market for their produce. 
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Co-operative Societies soon inculcate new habits 
of thrift, self-help, and co-operation. If multi- 
plied in India they will help to do away with 
the curse of chronic famine. The Co-operative 
Society and its economic benefits are made the 
lever for lifting the entire life of the village — 
moral, social, educational, and religious. The 
society insists upon the opening of a village 
school. 

A new moral standard is soon discernible in 
the village. In the evening the secretary calls 
together the boys of the village and instructs 
them in simple games, requiring no apparatus. 
Later on he may introduce football and volley- 
ball. The whole village gathers in the moonlight 
to watch the children with their new sx:)irit of 
joy and play. The elders stand by, wistfully 
looking on, until finally they plead that they 
also may be allowed to join in and play the 
games of which they never heard when they 
passed through their joyless cliildhood. Lantern 
lectures on popular subjects and motion pictures 
are next used to open the eyes of these people. 

Take a typical rural worker whom we have 
just seen. He has buried himself out in the 
district, among the people of Travancore, and 
already there is wonderful response. Scores of 
men have been released from debt. People 
whose outcaste ancestors had lived from hand 
to mouth as helpless coolies, forbidden by the 
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Law of Manu to own land or to live decently, 
have now secured property of their own. Some 
have doubled and trebled their incomes. Some 
have new and better houses. This one man is 
conducting work through twenty-five rural 
Y.M.C.A.^’s, which have been organized in his 
own district. Last year more than one thousand 
cottage prayer-meetings were conducted, fifty 
Bible-classes were held, and more than fifty 
men joined the Church. And all this work has 
been accomplished by one educated Indian 
Christian ! 

In no case during the five years has there 
been one bad loan, non-payment, or default, or 
a single lawsuit in connection with the Christian 
Central Bank. Principal and interest have both 
been paid. The Government auditor shows that 
one hundred per cent, of the loans due have 
been paid to date. The whole plan is sound, 
sane, and practical, and it is working. There 
is need to open this work in thousands of villages 
without delay.. 

There is need— here is the appeal that India 
makes to us, the mute appeal of one vast im- 
measurable human need. The people of India 
are ready to help themselves so far as that is 
humanly possible. The British Government 
stands ready to do its part, so far as official 
help can be given, but it is strictly pledged to 
celigious neutrality. • India's deepest need cannot 
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be met by official Government action^ and it 
bas not been met by tbirty-five centuries of 
India's indigenous religions, noble as bas been 
ber long search for truth. One thing alone can 
meet ber need - the dynamic of vital ’ Chris- 
tianity. That and that alone will enable her 
to take ber place in Everybody's World. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CBISIS IN CHINA 

China appeals to tlie mind, the heart, and the 
imagination. As we have come into contact 
with her people during recent months and moved 
through her toiling cities, we have been impressed 
anew with her magnitude, her antiquity, her 
resources, her immediate need, and her future 
possibilities. 

China has an area twelve times that of Great 
Britain or seven times that of France. It con- 
stitutes a quarter of all Asia, and nearly one- 
twelfth of the world. Her population is esti- 
mated at 400,000,000, or eight times that of 
J apan, nearly ten times that of Great Britain, and 
four times that of the United States. Approxi- 
mately, of every four men in the world, one lives 
in China. And the destiny of nearly one- 
quarter of the human race matters profoundly 
in Everybody's World. As Abraham Lincoln 
said of the common people, God must love 
them because He made so many of them. 

The Chinese are remarkable for their great 
antiquity. They formed the ancient Middle 
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Kingdom/' when all around them were outer 
barbarians/' China was clad in silks and 
civilized when our ancestors were little more 
than savages. Before the eighth century of our 
era, she had reached her zenith in art, in litera- 
ture, and in ancient industries, while Earoj)e 
was in the Dark Ages. 

China inijpressesus also with her greatresources. 
As we journeyed through her inland provinces we 
saw rich veins of coal and iron Jutting out at the 
very surface. We passed through the province of 
Shansi, where the German geologist Baron von 
Richthoven estimated that the coal in this 
province alone would furnish the world's supply 
for some centuries. In another province we 
passed a vein of coal now being mined at the 
surface, which runs from 100 to 170 feet in 
width, and is prol)ably the widest vein l^nown in 
the world. China has a fertile soil, well watered, 
with a net-work of canals and rivers that make 
the finest waterways in the world ; she has 
a favourable climate in the temperate zone, and 
resembles America in her ability to maintain a 
large popuhition by agriculture and manufacture. 
The Far East will become one of the great trade 
centres of the world. All nations are vitally 
interested in its development. 

In spite of her great magnitude, antiquity, and 
resources China's immediate need is over- 
whelming. Plunged into the form of Republican 
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government before ^lie bad time for tbe prepara- 
tion, education, and democratization necessary 
if she is to stand tbe strain of modern life, China's 
position is most precarious. Sbe is in tbe 
midst of civil war between tbe North and tbe 
South. Swept by flood and famine, sbe has 
not bad time to develop her vast resources before 
sbe was preyed upon as spoil for other nations. 
Unable to maintain law and order in tbe face of 
rising bandit armies from within, and menaced by 
dangerous and subtle foes without, her govern- 
ment is to-day in danger of breaking down. 
Her ancient religions have not produced an 
official class sufficiently honest, fearless, patriotic, 
and progressive to save China in the present 
crisis. 

To recall China's past, however, fills us with 
hope for her future. This ancient nation alone 
survives after witnessing the rise and fall of 
Nineveh and Babylon, Assyria and Persia, of 
Greece, Eome, the Empire of Charlemagne, and 
the mushroom growths of mediaeval Europe. 
China saw the Aryans entering India, civilization 
rising in Egypt, the Greeks under Alexander 
conquering the world, yet she survives them all. 
More than thirty-five centuries ago the intel- 
lectual, social, and economic life of China 
offered such evidences of an advanced civilization 
as a knowledge of writing, the decimal system, 
and of engineering, irrigation, and canals. Two 
7 
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tLonsand years ago slie possessed a ricli litera- 
ture, conducted competitive examinations, 
carried on commerce with Rome, and used 
cannon in warfare. 

When Marco Polo visited China in the 
thirteenth century he found it far beyond 
Europe in attainments. China had used gun- 
powder before the Christian era ; she had used 
the compass centuries before our ancestors 
were civilized; she had discovered the art of 
printing from movable type five hundred years 
before Gutenberg at Mainz. Her porcelains 
and works of art were the admiration of the 
ancient world. To safeguard her ancient civiliza- 
tion she built the Great Wall across licr nortJieni 
boundary lor 1,500 miles to shut out the bar- 
barians, and erected nearly UOO walled cities 
throughout the empire. 

Wo are impressed by the majestic inarc'-h of 
this mighty people through forty long centuries. 
They have outlived twenty- four proud dynasties ; 
they have survived the rule of tlicir own autocrats 
and of foreign conquerors. We stand in rever- 
ence in the great ancestral halls, where our 
Chinese friends look back on an unbroken line of 
descent for more than twenty centuries, and 
record the names of their ancestors for more 
than sixty-seven generations. If we agr<K! with 
Hegel that the events that have taken place in 
history are essentially God’s work, we must 
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believe that He has some great providential 
purpose for this race, which, like that of the 
Hebrews, goes on for ever. 

China is impressive not only because of her 
size, her antiquity, her rich resources, and her 
present need, but because of her possibilities. 
Her chief wealth lies in the character of her 
people. She may yet fulfil Napoleon's prophecy, 
“ When China is moved, she will move the 
world." John Hay, declaring that the storm 
centre of the world would pass from the Balkans 
to the Far East, said, ‘‘ Whoever understands 
this mighty empire, socially, politically, economi- 
cally, religiously, has the key to world politics 
for the next five centuries." The Chinese 
people are hardworking, industrious, frugal, 
law-abiding, orderly, and highly intelligent. 
They are obedient and courteous, peaceful and 
practical, loyal in their relationships. They are 
just, honest, and by nature democratic, with 
no aristocracy of birth or wealth but only that 
of learning and ability. They are conservative,' 
they honour character, they are adaptable, 
capable of thriving in any climate or under any 
conditions, and they survive all other nations 
when brought into competition with them.^ 

^ Sir Robert Hart, after forty years in CKina, wrote : “ Tb@ 
Ciiinese are well bebaved, law-abiding, intelligent, economical, 
and industrious. They can learn anything, and do anything. 
They are punctiliously polite, they worship talent, and they 
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Tlie most striking characteristic of tlie Chinese 
people is their moral earnestness. Their courage 
and heroisni were proved to the whole world 
during the Boxer uprising, when 16,000 of them 
forfeited their lives rather than deny their faith 
in Christ, offer incense to the gods, or trample 
upon a piece of paper bearing the symbol of 
?the Cross. Probably Confucianism has pro- 
duced in them the highest moral character 
found among the non-Christian nations of the 
world. Yet our recent visit convinces us that 
China in her government, and in some aspects 
of her civilization, is breaking down under the 
strain of modern life, and that no non-Christian 
religion is adequate permanently to sustain a 
nation, -and to furnish the constant stimulus to 
progress which will enable it to survive in the 
fierce competition of the modern world. The 
plain fact is that China to-day desperately needs 
Christian civilization and the moral leadership 
distinctive of Christian character, for all her 
religions of the past have failed her in this 
hour of crisis. 

If we agree that civilization is the harmonious 
development of the entire life of a, people, 
spiritually, morally, intellectual ly , socially, 
politically, and materially, then we find thai^ in 

believe in right so firtnly that they Bcorn to think that riglit 
reauiros to bo suppork^d or enforced by might, TIujscs are 
atialities not of isolated cases, but of the race as a whole.” 
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eacli of these phases China, especially in her 
government, is in danger of failing to meet the 
challenge of present-day conditions. 

We write in deepest friendship for China, with 
strong love for her great people, with confident 
hope for her future. But we can see only one 
solution in her present crisis. In the spiritual 
sphere, at the very heart and centre of life, is 
to be found Chinan’s deepest need. Her ethical 
system has centred not in God as a personal 
Father, but in a self-centred superior man.’"' 
In large measure the spiritual and divine have 
been ignored. Starting from this false basis, 
the moral maxims of Confucius have produced, 
at best, a prudential morality, an enlightened 
and calculating self-interest, with the result that 
the whole life of the nation to-day is honey- 
combed with selfishness. The main cause of 
the present breakdown of China's political life 
is the lack of honesty and moral character on 
the part of her officials. This is not caused by 
any essential defect in the character of the 
Chinese people, but by the fatally materialistic 
system which dominates them. 

If we pass to the intellectual and educational i 
sphere we find that China is now among the 
most backward of all the great nations. Only 
sixty-four boys in a thousand and only three 
girls in a thousand are in school. Nine-tenths 
of the population cannot read or write. Ah 
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though China has in theory adopted the modern 
methods of education, her present officials are 
so corrupt that they have failed to provide a 
satisfactory educational system. This also is 
due to no defect in the people themselves, as 
is demonstrated by their literary past and by 
the record which Chinese students are achieving 
in other lands. 

If we turn to her social life we find China's 
need even greater. As we visited her mills and 
factories, we saw the crying social needs of her 
womanhood, her childhood, and manhood, of 
the toiling masses of the great cities and the 
poor of the provinces. We have witnessed the 
sad sight of weary troops of children from twelve 
years of age and upward coming at five o'clock 
in the morning from the mills after their long 
night's toil, and another plodding company 
coming to begin their day's work at dawn. 

Politically y China is under a dark cloud of 
misgovernment. Many of the leading Chinese 
feel that she now seems to be in danger of 
losing the priceless treasure of her independence. 

If, last of all, we turn to the material and 
economic life of this great people, we find the 
same pathetic need. Roads and railways, mines 
and factories, trade and commerce, are alike 
undeveloped. In her material wealth China 
stands with India as the poorest of the great 
nations. In agriculture she is using the same 
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plouglij tlie same methods as were discarded 
by other nations centuries ago. Is it, then, too 
much to say that under the pressure of modem 
life, China seems to be in danger of breaking 
down in government, and is failing in her spiritual, 
moral, educational, social, political, and material 
life ? Unquestionably there have been times of 
greater corruption during periods of transition 
at the f?Jl of dynasties in China^s past history. 
But then China was isolated, the Middle 
Kingdom in a mediaeval world, where she had 
leisure to work out her own salvation unmolested 
and apart. To<day she finds herself in the 
fierce struggle for existence in the midst of a 
modern world, and she must set her own 
house in order as well as accept help from 
without. 

As the most unchanging nation of antiquity, 
and as the most conservative of all peoples, the 
Chinese astonished the world in 1911 by a 
sudden and almost bloodless revolution, adopting 
a constitution and proclaiming a republic. But 
China had not the foundation of a Christian 
civilization, of education, and trained moral 
leadership that would enable her suddenly to 
stand the strain of democracy and the conduct 
of a successful republic. The sanctions of 
Confucianism had surrounded the people with 
such restrictions that they had learned to be 
honest in the family, the clan, and the guild. 
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In business tbe Chinese were honest from policy 
rather than from conscience or character. The 
officials, however, underpaid, surrounded by a 
throng of hungry subordinates and burdensome 
relatives, and inheriting the corrupt traditions 
of the Manchus, turned to “ squeeze '' and 
bribery as their traditional perquisite. The 
result to-day is that the officials of China are 
probably more corrupt than those of any other 
nation in the world. Some of them have been 
selling out the nation's treasures of coal and 
iron, and mortgaging her priceless resources to 
representatives of a foreign power. China is a 
loose agglomeration of family units, loyal to 
the family, but undeveloped in national con- 
sciousness, in patriotism, and in public service. 
Lawlessness is growing and bandits are increasing 
in many provinces. We found that armoured 
cars were being run on the principal railway of 
China to protect the trains from the assaults 
of robber bands. Famine and flood have de- 
vastated the North. War and revolution have 
wasted Central China in the conflict between 
the North and the South. Under the soil lie 
undeveloped resources of mineral wealth, but 
above it her people toil in poverty and want, 
and China's progress is crippled and arrested. 

During Ms last week in China the writer met 
the delegates who had come from the North 
and the South in an effort to make peace and 
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end the Chinese revolution before the European 
Peace Conference. We told the delegates that 
we believed there were four possible choices in 
the present crisis in China, and they agreed with 
us that these fairly represented the conditions : 

1. China will now have one last chance to 
save the situation from within. This can be 
done only by reconciliation between the North 
and the South, by ending the widespread 

squeeze/" graft, and corruption now prevailing 
among the officials of China, and by doing away 
with the dangerous power of the military 
governors, who, with their provincial armies or 
undisciplined armed mobs, threaten the Govern- 
ment and control policies for their own selfish 
^nds. 

2. If China cannot speedily put her house in’ 
order politically, and if conditions continue to 
grow worse, she must drift into bankruptcy, 
internal strife, and the breakdown of her own 
government. This might result in the temporary 
or partial loss of her independence. She cannot 
possibly go on at the present rate, for she is 
gradually losing control of law and order, of her 
economic resources, and her political autonomy. 

3. If China does not end her dissensions and 
check the corruption of her officials, who are 
betraying her and selling out her interests, 
another power which has already secured valuable 
concessions of a large portion of her coal, iron, 
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and mineral wealthy choice railway and com- 
mercial privileges and some of her territory, may 
endeavour to control China. This is not the 
fault of the people of this foreign nation, who 
as yet have little voice in the control of their 
own public affairs, but is due to the militaristic 
policy of the little clique of their oligarchic clan 
governmentj which has hitherto controlled the 
policy of that nation for its own national interests. 

4. If China becomes bankrupt and cannot 
control her own situation, with this pressure 
brought to bear from without for exploitation, 
the League of Nations, or a group of powers, 
may feel forced to take over the finances and 
some regulation of the government, under an 
international control or receivership for a period 
of years. We found many of China's leaders 
themselves suggesting such a plan. This should 
never be permitted, however, except as a last 
resort. Foreign control is fraught with danger 
because of its selfish interests. But, on the 
other hand, no nation can go headlong to 
destruction without being a menace to other 
nations as well. No nation can now live to 
itself alone. Bolshevism rampant in Russia is 
contagious for the rest of the world. Mis- 
government in Mexico inevitably affects not 
only a few capitalists but nations as well. An 
insanitary cesspool, breeding disease in the slums 
of a great city, affects the life and welfare of 
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the entire community. So, too, the misgovern- 
ment of one-quarter of the human race vitally 
affects the other three-quarters. 

A temporary receivership would not end 
China's autonomy. Should this occur there 
would at once be a widespread awakening of 
patriotism in the nation, as among the Poles 
and other conquered peoples. Education and 
democracy would spread. No combination of 
powers would be able permanently to withhold 
China's autonomy from her. Someone has said 
that any power could take China if it provided 
four hundred million policemen to keep it. 
The Chinese are naturally democratic and liberty- 
loving, and woe to the power that seeks selfishly 
^to exploit them. The giant will one day be 
roused and will take back his own. Should an 
international control of China take place, even 
this situation would have its elements of hope. 
Under a stable and peaceful Government, we 
should then have time to train a sufficient number 
of strong Christian leaders to enable China to 
resume her independence and autonomy. 

During the Peace Conference in Paris, the 
educated leaders in China were deeply stirred 
and indignant over the proposal that Japan 
should hold the German territory and concessions 
in the Shantung Province. They felt that Japan 
had no more right to this territory than Britain 
would have to the portion of Belgium which she 
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conquered from tte Germans. On May 17, 1919, 
the students of Peking went on a complete 
strike in protest against the surrender of Shan- 
tung to the Japanese. On June 3 these students 
went out in lecturing bands to all parts of the 
city to protest against this loss of Chinese 
autonomy. Ten or twelve students in each 
band carried a banner bearing the name of 
their institution. Crowds gathered to listen to 
the student orators. The police were unable to 
disperse the crowds. As telephone calls came 
from all parts of the city from the helpless 
policemen, the cavalry was called out to break up 
the crowds ; but as fast as the audiences were 
scattered, they reassembled about the lecturers;, 
who held their ground. 

In the afternoon, military forces were sent out 
to arrest the lecturers. As the jails of the city 
would not hold the students, the police took over 
the Law College of the Government University. 
Two hundred lecturers were soon arrested. On 
the next day, five hundred more students went 
out to lecture with the expectation of being 
arrested, carrying blankets and food ready to 
go to prison. As the students were captured 
and brought in, they cheered and shouted, 

' Long live the Republic ! while an answering 
cheer came from those already arrested, ‘‘ Long 
live the students ! Nine hundred students were 
soon confined, but the student organization was 
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prepared to send out five hundred new lecturers 
every day until all the students should be 
arrested. 

On June 4 seven hundred women students 
marched to the President's palace to present a 
petition on behalf of the men who had been 
arrested, and demanded the right to further the 
movement for the sale of home products against 
Japanese goods. Public sentiment was strongly 
with the students against the officials. By 
Thursday night, June 6, the Government sur- 
rendered, and withdrew the guards, but the 
students refused to leave their prisons. They 
demanded that they should be granted the right 
of free speech, that the Government should 
apologize for having wrongfully arrested them, 
and that the students should have the right of 
making a demonstration throughout the city. 
This demand the officials were finally compelled 
to grant. 

On June 8 the students marched in triumph 
through the city and distributed their lecturing 
bands throughout Peking. The residences of 
the Chinese ministers who had favoured Japan 
were attacked and looted. Finally, these minis- 
ters resigned and the students had won. On 
June 29 the President received a student dele- 
gation and assured them that China would not 
sign the Peace Treaty forfeiting her rights in 
Shantung. This is tjTpical of the democratic 
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spirit; among the students of China after eight 
years of republican education. The student 
strikes and the boycott of Japanese goods are 
the most potent political force in China at the 
present moment. 

As in the case of Japan, two forces have been 
brought to bear upon China in the past — the 
material force of selfish exploitation, and the 
spiritual force of Christian missions and educa- 
tion. A review of China's chequered history 
under the play of these two forces compels our 
sympathy for this long oppressed people. 

The Chinese are naturally peaceful, law-abiding, 
and friendly. They received with open-minded 
toleration the first missionaries of Buddhism^ 
from India, and of Nestorian Christianity- 
from the Near East. In the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo was royally received and made a 
governor of one of China's greatest cities. But 
with her intercourse with foreign nations China's 
troubles commenced. The invading Portuguese, 
early in the sixteenth century, began their 
nefarious policy of robbery and exploitation. 
Visit to-day their Christian " settlement at 
Macao. It is degenerate and diseased, literally 
rotten with corruption. The chief sources of 
its revenue are the forbidden opium which it 
has poured into China, the enormous income from 
its gambling dens, and the exploitation of 
commercialized vice. It is perhaps the most 
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wicked and degraded community in tke world, 
but it is maintained by foreign treaties, backed 
by tke powerful gunboats of so-called Christian 
powers. Had it not been for these, China would 
have arisen long ago and swept it away in 
righteous indignation. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Spaniards 
murdered some 20,000 of the Chinese in the 
Philippines. The Dutch taught the Chinese to 
mix opium with their tobacco about 1650, and 
later to smoke opium alone. For over a century 
China fought to keep from her shores this cursed 
drug which was poisoning her people. The 
French seized Saigon and Cochin China, and later 
on Kwangchauwan. Russia took practically 
half a million square miles of Chinese territory. 
At Nirchinsk, on the Amur River, some fifty 
Cossacks took 5,000 peaceful Chinese, a hundred 
at a time, drove them into the river at the point 
of the bayonet, and drowned them like rats. 

In 1898 Russia seized Port Arthur and Dalny. 
In the same year Germany, making an excuse 
of the death of two of her missionaries at the 
hands of a local mob, seized Tsingtao and the 
territory of Kiaochau, and pushed into the 
sacred province of Shantung, the birthplace of 
Confucius and the Holy Land of China. She 
seized railway and mining concessions, and used 
them to open up a dangerous avenue of approach 
which threatened Peking. 
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China lost Hong Kong and Wei-hai-wei to the 
British. Then she had to surrender Burma 
and Korea. She practically lost her control of 
Manchuria, with its priceless forests and mines, 
and was threatened in Mongolia and Tibet. 
For seventy years China has been so selfishly 
exploited that she has not been allowed to fix 
her own tariffs, protect her infant industries, 
develop her manufactures and mines . N o wonder 
she began to speak of these outer barbarians as 

foreign devils.^^ 

Is it any wonder that the British writer 
Harold Gorst can say, ‘‘ Rapine, murder, and a 
constant appeal to physical force chiefly 
characterize the commencement of Europe^s 
commercial intercourse with China"’? Money-' 
making, land-stealing, drink, enforced trade in 
opium, humiliating treaties, crooked commercial 
dealings, bullying, brow-beating, and robbery 
have marked much of the selfish policy of the 
foreign powers, A democratic world will no 
longer permit such practices, and similar attempts 
in the future will be exposed and condemned 
before the bar of humanity. 

During the last decade the Chinese people 
have dreaded J apan more than all other nations. 
The record of her twenty-one demands upon 
China to keep the peace of the Far East,” and 
of the dealings of her militarists in Manchuria, 
Shantung, and Peking, have filled the Chinese 
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with alarm. It is not too much to say that the 
Chinese feel that they have sufiered more at 
the hands of Japan than from all other nations 
combined. 

Against all this must be set, on the other side, 
the repeated stand made by the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples for the exercise of justice towards China, 
and the services performed by them in the 
spheres of commerce, education, philanthropy, 
and religion which have convinced China of 
their disinterested desire to seek her welfare. 
Thus it was Abraham Lincoln’s representative, 
Anson Burlingame, who, in 1861, fought against 
the spoils system that was then exploiting 
China, and so won the confidence of the Chinese 
d/hat he was sent as their own representative 
to plead their cause in foreign courts. It was 
John Hay, in 1899, who stood for the open-door 
policy against the spheres of influence ” which 
were tending toward the partition and exploita- 
tion of China by foreign powers. America, in 
1900, resisted the partition of China after the 
Boxer uprising, protested against the iniquitous 
indemnity that was forced upon her, and re- 
turned what was in excess of her own actual 
loss. It was America, under Mr. Roosevelt, 
that helped to exclude the Russo- J apanese War 
from China, and by the treaty of peace to restore 
Manchnria to her. The taxes accruing through 
the Maritime Customs Service went, it is true, 
8 
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towards meeting tlie cost of tlie wars with 
Western nations, but Sir Robert Hart, in Ms 
organization of that service, created in China a 
new standard of rectitude and efficiency in 
public administration, and through long years 
of difficult work established himself as the 
friend of China and impressed upon her a truer 
understanding of British characteristics. It was 
by Ms impartiality in forming British public 
opinion that Mr. Morison, as Times correspon- 
dent, won an influence with the Chinese Govern- 
ment that led to Ms being appointed by it to 
the post of political adviser. From the days of his 
great namesake, Robert Morrison, the missionary, 
to those of Timothy Richard, Griffith John, and 
Lavington Hart, China has owed and acknow-« 
lodged her debt to Britain for the development, 
under missionary inspiration, of a fine system of 
public school and university education on modern 
lines. Whether by building up a great medical 
school for the supply of properly equipped 
Chinese doctors, as Dr. Cochrane has done, or 
by laying down his life in fighting the plague 
as Dr. Arthur Jackson did, the medical men and 
women of Britain and America have shown 
how desperately they desire to share with China 
the vital knowledge possessed by the Western 
world. And the indigenous Christian Church in 
CMna, with its auxiliary, the Y.M.C.A., has 
given her men and women whose nobility and 
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firmness of cliaracter have been demonstrated, too 
often through martyrdom in the early years, 
but now through a new spirit in the national 
life, and especially in the great developing 
industries that are her promise and her peril. 

Thus two forces for several centuries have 
been, and still are being, brought to bear on 
China ; the one is the force of selfish materialism, 
which has sought to exploit her, to keep her 
divided and helpless, and seize control of her 
economic and military resources ; the other is 
the force of humanity, of liberty, of democracy, 
of organized Christian effort, seeking to strengthen 
China, to raise up a new and loyal leadership 
from amongst her own people, to help her work 
^ut her own salvation, and utilize her vast 
resources for the enrichment, not of foreign 
powers, but of her own toiling millions. 

The force of selfish materialism in China has 
been strengthened by the influence of her own 
early religions, which have moulded her life. 
By worshipping the dead past her progress was 
arrested and her life petrified. 

Ancestor worship and Animism, or nature 
worship, have furnished the two sources of her 
native religions. 

Buddhism, imported from India nearly nine- 
teen centuries ago, has shaped the religious life 
of the masses. 

Confucianism, the principal religion of China, 
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and especially of tlie educated classes^ provided 
her ethical teaching. The ancient literature, 
practices, and moral maxims of China were 
codified and nationalized by her sage Confucius, 
who was probably the greatest conservative of 
the human race. An agnostic, so far as the 
spiritual, the unseen, or the supernatural was 
concerned, he ignored God, but gave to China the 
great moral code which has been the foundation 
of her lasting character.. 

Taoism, the religion of the Tao'' the way,"" 
or order of the universe, founded by the great 
philosopher Lao Tzu as a mystic system of 
philosophy, has degenerated into a corrupt 
pantheon of demons and deities, and has been 
unable to lift itself above gross idolatry, siiper-"^ 
stition, and polytheism. 

There have also been several eclectic systems 
by which modern Chinese students have sought 
to find in Western science, in Japanese agnos- 
ticism, and in various systems of philosophy, 
ancient or modern, some substitute for their own 
decaying and impotent religions. But all alike 
have failed.^ 


^ Dr. Faber points out that even Confucianism, wbiob is etbi- 
cally by far the best of Chinese religions, recognizes no relation 
of the common people to a personal God, takes no adequate 
account of sin, permits polygamy and polytheism, is without a 
mediator and without prayer, deifies human ancestors in the 
place of God, and olfera no comfort either in life or in death. 
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One of Clima's leading patriots, a man who 
some day may be her national leader and 
democratic President, thus voices the need of the 
hour : 

The outlook for China is exceedingly dark 
and very seriously dangerous. The whole coun- 
try is torn by factions. As a result of this 
internal strife there is really no spot in China 
which you may call safe, where life and property 
are adequately protected. What will happen to 
China I do not know ; whether she will live as a 
nation I do not know. We have to try to think 
of ourselves as at the throne of Christ ; that God, 
after all, rules the world and that the destinies 
of all nations are in His hands. . . . We need 
Wesus Christ to-day because we need more light. 
There is utter darkness, and it is largely the 
ignorance of the people that has been the cause 
of all the great trouble in China. We need 
Christ because of the richer life which He 
brings ; and I do not believe that richer life 
can come to China unless we have a penitent 
life with which to begin. The root of all evils 
in China is the love of self. The evils pro- 
duced by such sins as concubinage, gambling, 
seeking power and wealth, are largely due to 
selfishness and to the idea that man himself is 
the most important. Christ comes and teaches 
u« to think in terms of God, in terms of humanity. 
This is the only hope, so far as I can see/" 
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Tlie wh-ole Hstory of CMna points to her 
imperative need of a truly Christian civilization. 
Under long centuries of foreign exploitation, 
however, China was slow to open her doors to 
the proclamation of the foreigner's religion and 
civilization. The combined foreign powers had 
struggled for twenty-five years, until the Treaty 
of Peking in 1860, before China consented to 
receive foreign envoys in the capital, even as 
despised inferiors. For forty years more her 
^^cholars and officials resented the presence of 
the foreigner. When Robert Morrison sought 
to enter ^China a century ago, he was excluded 
by a chain cable at Canton. He was forbidden 
to preach in public, and only behind closed 
doors, in secret and in danger, could he teach a ' 
few servants or inquirers. He was threatened, 
persecuted, and obstructed, beaten, driven out 
both from Canton and Macao, to labour for long 
years without a convert. After twenty-five 
years the little group of missionaries could not 
point to ten converts. After fifty years of 
Protestant effort, there were not a thousand 
Christians in China. In Canton, the writer saw 
Mr. Graves, who told him that when he arrived 
in China, sixty years ago, there were not fifty 
Christians in the Chinese Empire, outside the 
single city of Amoy, But to-day, within the 
lifetime of a single missionary, we have gathered 
a Protestant community of half a million^ and 
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there are over a million more Eoman Catholic 
and other Christians. 

When the writer came out to Asia, just before 
1900, China was approaching the reactionary 
Boxer uprising. When Dr. Mott visited China 
less than two decades ago, he was informed 
that not in his lifetime would he ever see the 
Chinese literati and oJG&cials listening to or 
receiving the message of Christianity. Peking, 
the capital, was a mediaeval city, stagnant and 
filthy. Men were sometimes drowned in the 
rainy season in the deep pools of mud and 
water in the main streets. To contrast with 
this the changes of a single decade, take for 
illustration our last two visits to that same 
"capital city, the one in the opening and the 
other in the closing year of the war. As we 
entered the city the President received us and 
expressed his interest in our meetings. The 
Vice-President, General Li, gave a special lun- 
cheon, and permitted us to address his family 
and guests with the message of Christianity. 

A decade and a half before, the Dowager 
Empress had sent out from the Forbidden City 
a decree containing the order to kill the 
foreign devils "" and sweep them into the sea. 
Now the officials had opened this very For- 
bidden City for our meetings. Four thousand 
students crowded the pavilion. On the third 
night we spoke on "'Jesus Christ, the .Only 
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Hope for China/'’ with the result that several 
hundred of these young men joined Christian 
Bible-classes to study the life and teaching of 
Christ with open mind. Later, two hundred and 
fifty of these men were baptized and received 
into the Churches. A hundred Chinese news- 
papers freely printed the Christian addresses 
throughout China. Similar meetings were held 
in the provincial capital cities throughout the 
Republic. Of course such meetings were made 
possible only by the long century of patient 
missionary preparation that had preceded them. 
They were the result of the united co-operation 
of the missionaries and Chinese Christians, 
standing on one common platform and presenting 
a united front. 

Our recent visit to Peking convinces us that 
the doors of opportunity are wide open to the 
forces of moral righteousness, social service, 
and Christian civilization. On our arrival we 
had a meeting with the returned Chinese students 
from America, appealing to them for moral 
leadership, and later a dinner with some two 
hundred Chinese officials, including four mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet, several generals 
of the Northern army, the leaders of China's 
national banks and railways, and the officials of 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Education, 
Agriculture, Trade and Commerce. 

.We spoke to them frankly of the imminent 
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danger in whicli China is standing to-day, and 
of the one hope of national reform. On the 
^ third day we began a series of meetings in four 
sections of the city, working with the leading 
denominations to reach the higher classes of 
non-Christian students and of&cials in Peking. 
At the Presbyterian Mission the audience was 
composed largely of Manchus. During the two 
days following, the meetings in the Congre- 
gational Church were attended by 1,000 men 
each night. These men sat for two hours 
each evening, listening to two addresses. A break 
between the meetings enabled several hundred 
Christian workers to deal personally with their 
non-Christian friends and help to lead them 
^o an intelligent decision. A third series of 
meetings was held in the Methodist Church, 
with 1,200 picked men in attendance. The final 
series, which was held under the auspices of 
the Anglican and London Missions, was also 
fruitful. In fact there was not a single night 
when a number of non-Christians did not make 
the final decision to enter the Christian life. 

Following the meetings in Peking three years 
ago an average of 600 non-Christian students 
and other men maintained attendance at Chris- 
tian Bible-classes for two years, and, as we have 
stated above, more than 260 of these men were 
bapti2:ed and received into the Churches, A 
larger number will join the Churches this year, 
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as the work being done by the Christians them- 
selves has been incomparably stronger. The 
meetings indeed have been only an incident in 
what we believe is a great, growing, indigenous 
movement in the Christian Churches of China. 

In addition to the meetings held in the churches 
of the city, we had time to visit some of the 
colleges. At Tsing Hua, the American In- 
demnity College, where more than 500 Chinese 
students are being trained to enter the univer- 
sities of America, a number of students decided 
for the Christian life. Twenty-nine of them 
were later baptized in a single church. On 
another day we had the privilege of addressing 
the students of the great Normal College where 
1,600 of China's future teachers are being'^ 
trained for educational leadership in all parts 
of this great Republic. On the closing day 
some 200 officials gave us a parting reception 
and we were again able to present the claims of 
Jesus Christ as the hope of China. 

On all sides China's ancient temples and altars, 
her city walls and palaces, are showing signs 
of decrepitude and decay. The old order is 
dying, but a new life is being born in the heart 
of this ancient nation. China's temples may fall, 
her altars may crumble, the outward form of her 
government may change, but the Chinese people 
will endure. This present hour is the darkest 
politically, but the brightest from a religious 
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point of view tliat this nation has ever known. 
Her very humiliation has broken down the age- 
long conservatism and exclusion of her past 
self-sufficiency. The hour of her desperate 
extremity is the hour of our opportunity. 

To-day, with the sanction of the Government 
in Peking, the missionaries have taken up the 
new phonetic alphabet of thirty-nine letters, 
which will in time, for the common people, take 
the place of China's classic literature with its 
45,000 characters. Instead of spending the 
long years of effort required for a few proud 
scholars to master these complicated hiero- 
glyphs, an educated man may learn this 
alphabet in an hour, or a child or coolie may begin 
^o read in a week. The introduction of this 
phonetic alphabet may mean as much for the 
literature of China as did the translation of the 
Bible into English by Wyclif, which left Latin 
as the dead language of the past for the scholar 
and the antiquarian. Deliberately the Christian 
missions in China are now undertaking to 
teach her millions to read, and to spread the 
mighty force of modern education throughout 
the land. 

China's moral earnestness was shown recently 
by the .official action of the Government, which 
bought and destroyed 1,200 chests of opium, 
worth more than its weight in silver, or more 
than £2,000 a chest. Pour organizations were 
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selected to burn this cursed drug— the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and two others. 

During the recent United War Work Cam- 
paign the new spirit was manifest. Dr. Mott 
had cabled out asldng if China could, in the 
midst of her own war and famine, generously 
contribute £20,000 for war work among the 
Allied soldiers, including the Chinese labour 
battalions. The first city to take up Dr. Mott's 
request was Tientsin. Their share of the £20,000 
was £2,000. While the Europeans were meeting 
to consider how they could possibly raise this 
large sum of money in the community, a Chinese 
gentleman walked in and said : We do not 

know what you Europeans propose to do, but’ 
we Chinese have just held a meeting and decided 
upon our share of this fund. The Provincial 
Parliament has decided to vote £20,000, the 
Chinese merchants of this city will give another 
£20,000, and you Europeans can give what you 
wish in addition." They made good their 
pledge of over £40,000 gold in the first city, or 
twenty times their quota, when the nation as a 
whole was only asked for half that amount. 
Peking took the matter up with great enthusiasm, 
the President, the Cabinet, the Parliament, 
officials, business men, and students vying with 
one another to contribute. More than 26,000 
persons in the city gave to the fund. In their 
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enthusiasm, 16,000 students marched through- 
out the city, six abreast in a line which extended 
for several miles. In a few days, instead of 
the £20,000 requested, China had cabled over 
£500,000 as her contribution. 

The last day the writer spent ashore in the 
old city of Nanking seemed to visualize and 
make concrete both the terrible need and the 
splendid opportunity presented by China in 
her present crisis. We stood there upon the 
old Drum Tower, built about the time when 
Columbus discovered America, and looked out 
over the ancient and massive wall which circles 
the city for more than twenty miles. This 
wall is from thirty to ninety feet in height, and 
broad enough in some places for two motor- 
cars to pass one another on its summit. There 
in the distance are the crumbling remains of 
the ancient examination halls that mark the 
passing of China’s classic system of education. 
Just opposite is the fine modern building of the 
Normal School, where an athletic meet is 
being held, with five thousand modern students 
taking part. Beyond the city wall rises Purple 
Mountain, where Chinese Gordon captured the 
city from the Taiping rebels. 

We had come to Nanking to see two important 
men. We were met at the station by the first of 
these, a Chinese official, the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, Mr. Wang. During the 
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meetings last year tLe CMnese business men, 
officials, and students filled the large ball. In 
tbe front were some thirty of the leading officials 
of tbe province. Mr. Wang was tbe strongest 
character among them. On tbe last day be left 
the Confucian officials and came to tbe platform 
as tbe Christian chairman of tbe meeting. He 
rose and boldly declared to tbe whole audience 
that be bad decided to become a Christian. He 
said be bad hoped tbe revolution and tbe 
Republic would save China and solve her 
problems, but conditions seemed only to grow 
worse. He himself was convinced that Chris- 
tianity was tbe only hope of saving tbe country. 
Over a hundred non-Christians in this meeting 
decided that they would follow bis example.^' 
Mr. Wang is now to enter tbe Christian Church, 
He is known to-day as an honest official making 
a fight for righteousness, for social justice, and 
pobtical honesty. 

The second man we had come to see was Mr. 
Wen, the governor’s adviser on foreign affairs. 
The record of this man is typical both of the 
need of China’s officials and of the influence of 
Christianity upon them. We first met him eight 
years ago when he made the journey from 
Hangchow to Shanghai to meet Dr, Mott and 
myself in order to ask for a Young’s Men’s 
Christian Association building for his city. 
Long trained in the moral maxims and* pru- 
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dential morality of Confucius, he firmly believed 
in moral character for himself, in theory, and 
in practice — for others. He was convinced that 
they needed the benefilts of such a Christian 
institution for the young men of the nation. 
As he boldly confessed later in public, he him- 
self, however, had been taking the traditional 
bribes as an ofl&cial, and was living a self- 
indulgent life. 

During the opening year of the war, when 
the writer visited Hangchow, 2,000 Confueian 
students crowded the great theatre, and 2,000 
others were waiting outside to gain admission 
in order to hear the Christian address repeated 
each day. The military governor on the third 
ai^ay invited us to a banquet with the officials of 
the province, after which he asked us to address 
them. At the close of the banquet the writer 
said to Mr. Wen, Nineteen centuries ago 
one told this same message of good news to 
an Ethiopian official like yourself, who said, 

* What doth hinder me to be baptized 1 ' Why 
should not you also become a Christian to-day, 
and try to lead your province out into the light 
of Christian civilization '? Mr. Wen replied, 
"" Christianity is the true religion. Some day I 
hope to resign from public office, retire to a 
private life of meditation, and become a Christian. 
If I did so now, I might lose my office."" We 
replied, China needs men who can rise above 
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tide corraption and impurity of public life and 
save tMs tottering republic. TMs is the decisive 
decade of China's history. If you believe in 
Christianity as the true religion, will you not 
become a Christian now while it is so needed and 
so hard ? " Instantly he replied, '' I will." 

That night we stayed up until midnight ex- 
plaining Christianity to the young governor, 
who dared not take the step himself. The next 
day Mr. Wen rose before a whole theatre full of 
students and boldly told them he had decided 
to become a Christian. The next Sunday he 
went down, asked to be publicly admitted to 
the Church, and made his confession before them. 
At the time of his baptism he said, I may 
lose my official position, and I may be put 
of office. But I take my stand to-day for Jesus 
Christ in this church, believing that only by 
organized Christianity, only by the Church of 
Christ, can we save China. A thousand of our 
students in the theatre this week have promised 
to join Bible-classes and study the life of Christ. 
I wish to lead them into the Church, and I 
cannot ask them to enter if I do not do so my- 
self." For four years this man has consistently 
lived a Christian life in the full glare of public 
scrutiny. The writer recently heard him stand 
fearlessly before an audience of students and 
officials and confess how, as an official, he had 
been addicted to bribery, lust, gambling, and 
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drink, and how by the mighty dynamic power of 
the living God, through Jesus Christ as a personal 
Saviour, he had found deliverance from the 
sins which bound him and were dragging China 
down to her ruin. He boldly proclaimed the 
power of pure and vital Christianity to save 
the individual, transform society, and uplift the 
nation. He pleaded with Chinese leaders to 
base their national life upon this only lasting 
foundation. 

Upon visiting China this year we went to see 
this man to ask him to make one more great 
sacrifice. As he sat there clad in costly silks and 
furs, we asked him if he would leave official life, 
forgo his large salary, his chance of promotion 
fnd a possible governorship, and enter Christian 
work. With splendid courage he accepted the 
call, and together we went to the governor to 
ask for his release. After an hour’s conversation 
on the present crisis in China, the governor 
consented to release him. Such a man as Mr. 
Wen epitomizes in his own person the trans- 
formation which alone can save China. He 
stands to-day as a moral miracle, converted as 
truly as the profligate St. Augustine or the 
wild St. Francis of Assisi. What other power 
can transform China’s officials, educate her il- 
literate masses, and bring her to her proper 
place in the world 1 

As we left Nanking we had the privilege of 
9 
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addressing a meeting of Chinese Christians 
gathered from all the Churches. That week the 
Christians and missionaries of that city were unit- 
ing in a federation or union of all the Churches. 
They propose to have one common name, and 
one central executive committee in control, 
which shall have the duty of placing churches, 
missionaries, and Chinese workers wherever they 
are needed. This will do away with all denomi- 
national names and competition, rivalry, waste, 
and overlapping. The Christian Church here 
in the heart of China will present a united front 
to the world. The practical Chinese Christians 
have little enthusiasm or sympathy for our 
denominational differences, propagated from the 
West. Yet that week a Secretary from a Missi<3^ 
Board in the south of the United States told 
the representatives of his denomination that 
they could not consistently receive money from 
the society at home if they fraternized or co- 
operated with the Christians or missionaries of 
other denominations. Thank God he was an 
exception. May his tribe decrease ! The same 
week the Chinese Christians of all denomi- 
nations in Nanking were meeting to unite in 
one federation. Cannot the laymen and ministers 
of America and Britain follow the example of 
these Chinese Christians ? 

There are certain great influences which can 
06 directed to-day upon China for her advance- 
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inent. Honest business will open up channels 
of trade, commerce, and international inter- 
course. Western scientific education can sweep 
away her ignorance, and alleviate much of her 
poverty, misery, and human suffering. The 
third and greatest is the dynamic of Christian 
missions. China's new day dawned when Robert 
Morrison steppedashore amid the toil and poverty 
and abysmal ignorance of Canton. He founded 
a little Christian Church which generated a new 
type of character, with a capacity for moral 
leadership. He opened a mission press and 
flooded China with the message of liberty and 
light. He started a Christian hospital, and later 
Peter Parker and others opened China at the 
5?oint of the lancet and broke down her prejudices 
by practical Christian helpfulness. To-day the 
Rockefeller Foundation is turning out a body 
of skilled surgeons and doctors who will revolu- 
tionize China's archaic medical malpractice. 
Morrison opened a school which became in 
time a college, and to-day missionary institutions 
are training the coming leaders — officials, railway 
builders, enterprising business men, lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, and social service experts — • 
who will yet make China one of the great Chris- 
tian nations of the world. 

At the united call of the Christian Churches, 
as the agent and instrument of them all, the 
Young Men's Christian Association has entered 
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with its multiplied points of contact, its friendl] 
avenues of approach, and its practical contri 
bution to the national life of China. Th( 
triangle is a symbol of China's threefold need. 

First, there is the pressing, obvious physica 
need. In several of the capital cities a moderr 
Association building has been erected, witi 
a gymnasium and athletic field. An Anti- 
Tuberculosis League soon followed, and lectures 
on sanitation, hygiene, and health, so sorelj 
needed in this nation, for the officials, students, 
and leaders of China. 

The second side of the triangle stands for 
China's intellectual need. Every Association 
building is built to accommodate a day and a 
night school. Students, numbering from several 
hundred to a thousand, crowd in, eager for 
modern education. The library and reading 
room and a continual series of modern lectures 
are factors in the new civilization. By its 
science lectures the Young Men's Christian 
Association seeks to teach Chinese leaders to 
develop their vast resources unselfishly and 
efficiently for the enrichment of their own toiling 
masses. 

The top of the triangle represents the moral 
and spiritual side of the work. The young man- 
hood of the nation is seeking to make the tran- 
sition from the mediaeval to the modern world. 
The sanctions of Confucianism and the super- 
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stitions of the past are breaking down. Young 
men are following the example of Japan, of 
France after the French Revolution, and of the 
^ materialistic West, and are plunging into licence, 
immorality, and agnosticism. China now des- 
perately needs new foundations for her individual, 
social, and national life. All the systems of 
the past have failed her. She has steadily 
grown weaker. The hope of China lies in raising 
up an educated, moral, Christian leadership to 
develop her resources, educate her illiterate 
millions, rule her toiling masses and make them 
free citizens in Everybody's World. Shall we 
help China in this crisis or leave her to her 
fate ? 



CHAPTER V 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST 

The problem of tbe Pacific will occupy a fore- 
most place among post-war questions. Many 
statesmen have recognized this.^ Yet there is 
more at stake in the Far East than most have 
realised. The trade of its coasts, from Vladi- 
vostock to Singapore, is already enormous. The 
annual trade of Japan, China, and India even 
now totals more than six hundred million 
sterling. A vast population of over five hundred 
millions finds its only outlet to the sea and its 
chief contact with the West upon these shores. 
The standard of living is rising constantly in 
the East, and the commerce of these countries is 
rapidly increasing. The trade of Japan in- 

1 William H. Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, after 
visiting the Far East, said: “The Pacific and the vast regions 
beyond will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s 
great hereafter.” Mr. Taft said before the war : “ The problem 
of the Pacific is the greatest problem now before the American 
people.” Mr, Roosevelt said : “ The Mediterranean era died 
with the discovery of America ; the Atlantic era is now at the 
height of its development ; the Pacific era, destined to be the 
greatest of all, is just at the dawn.” 
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creased nearly seventy-fold in the last fifty 
years.i If the trade of China should increase 
in the same proportion during the next fifty 
years, she would require annually some five 
thousand millions sterling in imports, or nearly 
ten times the amount of the total export trade 
of Great Britain at the outbreak of the war. 
Foreign trade, Western education, and the 
leavening influence of Christian missions are 
opening up the East to new ways of living, 
creating new demands, higher ideals, and rising 
standards. If the standard of living in China 
rises to what it is now in Europe and America, 
it would add the equivalent of four Americas 
to the world's trade. 

The problem of the Pacific is significant, not 
only because of the immense populations and 
the growing trade upon its shores, but because 
it raises the great race question which confronts 
us all. The white race numbers approximately 

795.000. 000, or 48 per cent, of the world's 
population. The yellow race numbers 

630.000. 000, or about 38 per cent.® These 
are the two great races of the world. 

^ In tlie House of Commons, on November 4, 1919, tb© Presi- 
dent of tbe Board of Trade stated, in reply to a (question, that 
“ in 1914 the imports into the United Kingdom of goods classi- 
fied as ‘ wholly or mainly manufactured * which were consigned 
from Japan were valued at £2,696,010, and the corresponding 
figure for 1918 was £15,270,947.” 

* ® According to Whitah^r's Almanac^ “ The dominant colour is 
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America and Canada as the last outposts of 
the white race, and Japan as the representative 
of the Mongolian race, face one another across 
the Pacific. What is their future to be ? The 
Mongolian race will present either a yellow peril 
or a golden opportunity. If there ever is a 
yellow peril, it will be one of our own making. 
To-day one of our greatest opportunities for 
service lies in the Ear East. Here also, unless 
we live up to the high ideals for which we 
entered the war, will lie our chief danger of 
conflict. 

There are three expanding races in the world 
to-day, which have made, and will probably 
increasingly make, a deep impression upon the 
other traces and peoples. These are the Anglo-" 
Saxon, the Teutonic, and the Mongolian Japan- 
ese. We know the ideals for which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has striven to stand, though it has 
not always lived up to them — liberty, democracy, 
and righteousness. We know the grave menace 
of Prussian militarism, which we trust has been 
for ever discredited by the war. What is to be 
the nature of the Japanese expansion ? Is it 
to be autocratic or democratic, militaristic or 
peaceful, Christian or pagan ? That will depend 

yellow— the mimenoal order being, Mongolian, 655,000,000; 
Caucasian, 645,000,000; Negro, 190.000,000; Semitic, 
81,000,000 ; Malayan, 52,000,000 ; Bed Indian, 23,000,000 ; 
total, 1,646,000, OOOj” 
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largely upon Britain and America. The war 
has wrought a radical change of attitude in 
Japan toward both. The United States is no 
longer looked upon as a nation of money- 
grabbing, timid materialists, but as an efficient 
and powerful democracy. While travelling in 
J apan, we found more space given to Britain and 
America in the Japanese press than to any other 
nation ; this has trebled in the last few years. 
Japan is watching closely to see whether we 
live up to our ideals, or whether the high pro- 
fessions of the war were mere cant and hypocrisy 
to cover up a policy of materialistic selfishness 
at home and abroad. 

A visit to J apan this year and one to Germany 
before the war convinced the writer that there 
was a striking parallel between the past develop- 
ment of Japan and that of Prussia. The com- 
parison holds good only up to the time of Count 
Terauchi’s reactionary Cabinet. It is our firm 
belief that Japan has not been blind to the 
lessons of the war, and that she will not 
follow the discredited policy of autocratic 
militarism. 

The German Empire which menaced the world 
under Prussian domination was marked by the 
following characteristics : It was a militaristic 
rSgime^ based upon a feudal inheritance, centring 
in the almost absolute power of the State ; 
suspicious of democracy, it believed in the 
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antocratic State control of education, of tlie 
press, of trade and conamerce, and of legislation 
for social welfare : it consistently practised a 
militaristic colonial rule, often witli contempt 
for tlie peoples it Lad conquered or controlled, 
and it had an efficient, world-wide intelligence 
department and spy system. 

The past history of Japan presents a striking 
similarity to these ten characteristics of Prus- 
sianism. We should remember, however, that 
the Japanese Christian leaders have the same 
ideals as our own. They condemn the past 
militaristic policy of their Government as un- 
sparingly as does any foreigner. They are the 
hope of the future. But there is a materialistic 
and militaristic trend in the Government 
inherited from the past which must be reckoned 
with. 

1. The Japanese have been an expanding and 
dominant race, organized under a strong militar- 
ism- They had a great military past and were 
a warrior-people more than two thousand years 
ago. 

2. Japan had a feudal inheritance from the 
past, and is still to a large extent under the 
domination of the great Choshu and Satsuma 
clans. The leaders of the Choshu clan have 
largely controlled the Army, the Colonies, the 
Home Office, and the education of the country. 
Those of Satsuma have been dominant in the 
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Navy, tlie Department of Finance, and in In- 
dustry. It was these clans that placed the 
Emperor in power fifty years ago. 

3. TTie power of the Throne has been inviolable. 
For more than twenty-five centuries Japan has 
been ruled by a single dynasty. The Throne '' 
was almost worshipped. The people have existed 
for the government rather than the government 
for the people, although the theory in Japan was 
that the Emperor was father and the people his 
children. In Prince Ito^s striking phrase, The 
word ‘ people denoted merely a numerical mass 
of governed units."' ^ Divided feudal Japan 
became united as a single nation fifty y^'ears ago, 
in 1868, after a military victory. The Japanese 
have firmly held that their emperor is divine and 
descended from the gods. The law of lese-majeste 
protects the Throne from public scrutiny, and 
a military oligarchy has acted in the name of 
the Throne as the power behind it. 

4. The government was based on autocracy 
and had an inherent dread of democracy and 
socialism. In Japan, until the end of the war, 

^ Thus Baron Oura, Minister of Home Affairs, said in February 
1911, “ That the majesty of our Imperial House towers high 
above everything to be found in the world, and that it is as 
durable as heaven and earth is too well known to need dwelling 
on here. If it is considered that our country needs a religious 
faith, then, I say, let it be converted to a belief in the religion 
of patriotism and loyalty, the religion of Imperialism— in other 
words, to Emperor- worship.” 
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the very words democracy and socialism were in 
high disfavour. The exMbition of films quoting 
parts of President Wilson^'s speeches was for- 
hidden. If he wished to make the world safe 
for democracy/'’ that was the last thing that 
the autocratic oligarchy in Japan wished to see, 
as it inevitably threatened their system. So 
nervous was Japan that a book on The Social 
Habits of Animals was suppressed by the police, 
fearing that it might encourage the doctrine of 
socialism. 

5. Japan consistently believed in the State 
control of education so as to buttress the cult of 
intense patriotism and imreflecting submission 
to the powers that be. In the primary schools 
the children were taught that they were a 
peculiar people,"^ with unique virtues. They 
were filled with a sense of their great destiny, 
and had a tendency to despise other nations, 
especially those smaller and weaker, or those 
which seemed to stand in the way of their 
manifest destiny. 

6. There was an autocratic control of the press. 
The Foreign and Home Departments, the Navy 
and the Army, could bring about the suppression 
of a newspaper or any other publication con- 
taining matter considered objectionable to the 
authorities. Most of the papers have been 
controlled by members of the oligarchy, and aU 
were placed under a strict censorship. Japan 
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lias also exercised a powerful influence over the 
press of other nations. , 

7. There has been a rapid and remarkable ex- 
pansion in trade and commerce under the direction 
and subsidy of the Government. They have 
encouraged ship-building, and subsidised com- 
panies to enable them to compete successfully 
with foreign nations. They have controlled 
large government monopolies, including some of 
the principal products of Korea and Formosa. 

8. The Government adopted a paternalistic 
attitude toward the nation. The people were 
taught to be grateful for benefits conferred upon 
them from above. A benevolent and efficient 
paternalism seemed more successful than a loose 
democracy. 

9. Japan has stood for a militaristic colonial 
rule. The German colony of Tsingtao in China 
offered a model to Japan. She followed the 
Prussian system rather than the British or 
American. The Japanese have developed the 
material welfare of their colonies, but they have 
consistently limited every expression of liberty, 
of democracy, and of development toward self- 
government. In actual practice they have not 
stood for the open door of trade. If Germany 
had trusted her colonies and treated her con- 
quered peoples generously she would not have 
lost them. If Japan will but trust the people 
of Korea and treat them generously as brothers 
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and equals, ttey will respond and reward her 
a hundred-fold, like the conquered Boers of 
South Africa who fought so loyally for Britain 
in the late war. 

10. Japan stood for an elaborate and e^cient 
intelligence department, 

Japan and Germany thus were parallel in 
their past development. Each was a military 
oligarchy administered by a bureaucracy in the 
name of a divine autocracy. German officers 
had trained the Japanese Army, and since the 
Russo-Japanese War Japan had turned to 
Prussia for many of her models. 

She is standing to-day at the parting of the 
ways. We believe that during the period of 
reconstruction Japan will not try to follow the 
discredited system of militarism and seek the 
selfish exploitation of China and the Far East, 
but that she will learn the great lesson of the 
war — that autocratic militarism and intolerant 
nationalism are for ever doomed, because they 
are contrary to the whole world's welfare. As 
the leader of the East, in unselfish altruism she 
may fully enter into the brotherhood of nations. 
The writer believes implicitly in the Japanese 
people. Just as they adapted themselves to 
the modern world in 1868, in one of the greatest 
changes known in all history, so they will adapt 
themselves to the present world-movement for 
democracy. Their leaders will not be as slow to 
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learn as tlie proud Prussian Junkers, nor will 
tkey make tlie same fatal mistake. We admire 
Japan's great past, we sympatHze witk her 
present difficulties, we believe in her greater 
future. 

The issue of the war will alter the destiny of 
this nation. During our recent visit to Japan, 
as we interviewed her leaders and scanned her 
press, we became impressed by the fact that they 
have realized the futility and failure of an 
autocratic militarism based upon material science. 
Their former prototype and pattern has been 
utterly defeated and discredited, and there 
remains no successful example of autocratic 
militarism in the world. Militarism has pro- 
duced Bolshevism. Repression has given birth 
to reaction. On the other hand, democracies 
are now seen to be efficient. Democracy has 
won the day and holds the fate of the future. 

There are many signs of the steady advance of 
democracy in Japan. The forcing out of the 
reactionary Terauchi Cabinet in September 1918, 
and its replacement by the liberal Kara Cabinet, 
was brought about by the press and by public 
opinion. It gives us solid ground for believing 
that Japan has already resolved to cast in her , 
lot with the democratic peoples of the world. A 
host of her intelligent middle class are in open 
sympathy with these peoples. Her best Chris- 
tian leaders have the same democratic ideals as 
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our own. Never before bave press and platform 
enjoyed such freedom. A score of her leaders 
stand forth as fearless critics, boldly proclaiming 
the failure of Germany and the doom of Japan 
if she follows in Germany's footsteps. They 
point out the true sincerity of Anglo-Saxon 
idealism and altruism and the success of demo- 
cracy. Hara, the present Premier, is the first 
commoner who has been called to that office, 
and is the leader of the dominant party, entitled 
Friends of Constitutionalism.^^ Japan now 
realizes that she cannot maintain herself in 
economic and political isolation. Her future is 
bound up with that of Great Britain and America. 
She is dependent upon these two countries and 
upon China for her raw materials. If real free-- 
dom in thought and speech, in the press and on 
the platform, can be maintained for the next 
decade, it will mean the final triumph of demo- 
cracy and of Christian ideals in Japan. 

> Opposite forces have been contending for the 
^ possession of Japan. They are like the con- 
• trasted principles which met in conflict in the 
late war. On the one hand, there is the pagan 
and materialistic force, utilizing the discoveries 
of Western science, organized under an autocratic 
militarism, and inspired by the doctrine that 
might makes right. On the other hand, there 
is the spiritual force of liberty, democracy, and 
righteousness, inspired by the conviction that 
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right makes might, that brotherhood, humanity, 
altruism, and Christian love will ultimately have 
dominion in Everybody's World. Professor 
Nitobe says : At present one perceives in 

the Orient two currents of thought flowing from 
the Occident, moulding the rising generation. 
One is derived from the Continent of Europe 
. . . making for scepticism and decadence, often 
pessimistic, negative, and destructive ; the other 
is derived from the indefatigable spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, constructive, robust, for ever 
ready to be up and doing, with a ' heart within 
and God overhead/ ... I believe that, para- 
doxical as it may seem at first sight, it is through 
the young civilization of the United States that 
^he old East will receive the freshest moral 
impulse. ^ In the impact of the West upon the 
East, two potent influences have thus been 
directed upon impressionable Japan, the one 
Teutonic, the other Anglo-Saxon. 

It is not suggested for a moment that all of 
Germany’s influence has been bad and all the 
Anglo-Saxon influence good, but it is certain 
that the future of Japan will be determined 
largely by her choice between the material and 
the spiritual ideals now presented to her. It 
was America that first opened Japan to Western 
intercourse, and to her as her patron Japan 
turned in the first days of her tutelage. It was 

^ The Japanese Nation, pa-ge 313, 


10 
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American leaders who largely shaped her educa- 
tion and early precedents in trade and commerce. 
Japan soon discovered, however, that Great 
Britain was also democratic, but that she had 
a monarchy, a king-emperor more nearly like 
her own, and to Britain she looked for most of 
her political and financial reforms. Finally, 
however, when Marquis Ito, her greatest states- 
man, travelled in Europe he discovered that the 
Prussian system was the one most congenial 
to Japan. The centralized, autocratic, mili- 
taristic, paternal, and efficient government ap- 
pealed to him, and it was therefore on the 
Prussian model that the Marquis drew up the 
Japanese constitution. From Germany she 
gained ideas for her army, for her medicak 
training, and for much of the system of her 
universities. The philosophy of Metzsche, the 
materialism of German scientists like Haeckel, 
and the German view of life were eagerly 
accepted. 

Japan does not ask for the promiscuous 
dumping of her excess population upon the 
Pacific shores of America and Canada. She 
herself has an Imperial Ordinance to protect 
her labour market against the indiscriminate 
immigration of the Chinese. She does not per- 
mit foreigners to hold land in fee simple, though 
they can hold it on long lease or through cor- 
porations under Japanese civil law, Japan onlj 
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asks that she be not gratuitously and deliberately 
insulted by invidious discrimination, branding 
her people as an inferior race. If such a plan 
as Dr. Sidney Gulick has suggested were adopted, 
Japan could find no logical objection, and it 
would appeal to her innate sense of justice. He 
suggests that a general law might be passed 
limiting immigration into America from any 
other nation to a number bearing a fixed pro- 
portion to that of the people belonging to that 
nation who are already citizens of tLe United 
States. This would limit the number of J apanese 
and Chinese and uneducated Asiatics, and 
certain of the less desirable classes of Europe, 
in America, and would prevent indiscriminate 
immigration while avoiding invidious reflection 
upon any nation or race. 

In case of war, any nation which had command 
of the sea could easily isolate Japan and cut 
her off from Korea and the mainland. She 
would be forced to make terms, since her trade 
would be annihilated and she would be forced to 
depend on others for her supply of cotton, iron, 
nitrates, rice, flour, and other foodstuffs. But 
no nation could land upon her shores and 
conquer her there. Japan, on the other hand, 
would be utterly unable, and would make no 
attempt whatever, to land upon the shores of 
America. A war brought on by suspicion, 
jealousy, hatred, or by the influence of yellow 
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journalism or unfriendly legislation, would be 
criminal, and contrary to all our ideals. The 
vast rational majority of both countries neither 
desires nor expects it. 

America and Britain stand in a position of 
peculiar advantage and responsibility with regard 
to helping Japan at this second crisis in her 
modern history. All we need is to live up to 
the ideals that we have repeatedly proclaimed 
during the war. If we do so, if we ourselves 
are true to liberty, democracy, righteousness, 
and world-brotherhood, in our co-operation with 
Japan, China, and Asia, the battle will be won 
for democracy and Christianity. Let us try to 
put ourselves in Japan’s place. Suppose we 
had an overcrowded population at home, in-' 
creasing at the rate of nearly a million a year, 
with a lack of raw materials, with not enough 
land even to supply rice and foodstuffs for our 
own population, shut out from the most favoured 
portions of the earth by exclusion laws which 
seemed humiliating and insulting, what would 
be our attitude towards foreign powers pursuing 
such a policy ? Let us give Japan free access 
to the raw materials, trade, and markets thal 
she must have. Let us only ask that she shall 
fully respect the trading rights of all othe] 
nations represented in Chii^a and throughoui 
Asia. 

We should help Japan first of all because o 
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our own ideals. We should help her because of 
her tremendous importance. J apan is the rudder 
of Asia. She is a mighty force for good or evil. 
Her influence will extend throughout the East 
and will react upon the West. If we have 
found our true life in liberty and democracy and 
Christian civilization, let us share it with her. 

Various factors are at work in the direction 
of bringing the nations together, with their 
shuttles of friendly intercourse weaving the 
warp and woof of the international fabric of the 
future. These are the intercourse involved in 
foreign trade, the sharing of common ideals 
through Western education, and the extension 
of the principles which lie at the foundation of 
‘^our life through the friendly ministry of Chris- 
tian missions. 

If we are concerned with humanity, no nation 
is of greater moment than Japan. The first 
among the Oriental nations to awake, the 
Japanese are to-day the strong and dominant 
race in all Asia, and Asia represents over half 
our world. Japan proper has an area a little 
smaller than California. Her dependency of 
Korea has an area about equal to Kansas.^ 


Japan proper * 


Area 

Sq. Mil^. 

. 147,655 

Fopulafciojo. 
ia 1919. 

60,000,000 

Chosen, Korea • 

. 

• 84,000 

16,500,000 

Other Dependencies . 

• 

. 26,611 

3,610,441 

Total 


S58,266 

80,110,441 
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Japan is an island empire composed of four 
large islands and nearly 4,000 smaller ones 
raised from tlie ocean bed by volcanic activity. 
It is a mountainous country of exquisite beauty. 
As we neared tbe shores the great Fujiyama, 
one of the most beautiful mountains in tbe 
world, rose above us with its snow-capped 
peak to a height of over 12,000 feet. From the 
month of April, we found Japan one glory of 
pink cherry blossoms, and throughout all the 
seasons of the year there was no time when 
flowers were not an object of delight to this 
artistic and FT atur e-lo ving people. While N atur e 
has lavished a wealth of beauty upon these 
islands, with their ever changing panorama of^ 
mountain and valley, of land and sea, man, on' 
the other hand, has developed their artistic 
aspect. Second only to the Greeks in their 
capacity for decorative art, the Japanese have 
a love of Nature and an appreciation of the 
beautiful more universal among all classes than 
can be found among any other people in the 
world. 

But although Japan is a land of beauty, it is 
also a land of poverty. Only 14 per cent, of 
the total area of the country is under culti- 
vation, and less than 20 per cent, is capable 
of being tilled. The overcrowded population 
possesses only a small fraction of the surface of 
the earth, and must find some outlet. Japan 
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has but few undeveloped resources. She is 
poor in her supply of coal, poorer still in iron 
and most metals. A million people are living 
in the low east side of Tokyo, subject to frequent 
inundations, and the submerged population 
forms one- tenth of the whole. We passed 
through slums where in abject poverty, yet 
always in patience, with a courtesy and polite- 
ness that would put us to shame, these people 
are struggling to live on a pound a month. 

The character of the Japanese can be better 
understood if we recall for a moment their 
peculiar history. This may be divided for 
convenience into three periods, ancient, mediae- 
val, and modern. 

I. Ancient. The Patriarchal Period of the 
Clans. 600 b.o.-a.d. 550. 

II. Mediaeval, a.d. 550-1853. 

a. Introduction of Buddhism and Con- 
tinental civilization, a.d. 552. 

5. Era of Feudalism and civil wars. 
794-1638. 

c. Period of Isolation, under Tokugawa 
Shogunate. 1638-1853. 

III. Modern. 

The Landing of Commodore Perry and 
the opening of the country to for- 
eigners. 1853-1858 . 
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6. The Era of Enlightenment under re 
stored Imperial rule. 1868. 
c. Adoption of Constitution and begin 
ning of Industrial Era. 1889. 

In the ancient period we find the warring 
tribes or clans gradually conquered by the house 
of Yamato, as the head of the dominant tribe- 
until its leader finally becomes the Mikado. In 
this legendary or semi-historical period, we find 
the first emperor, Jimmu, ascending the throne 
in 660 B.o. Japan has had but a single dynasty 
for more than twenty-five centuries, and the 
present emperor is the 124th in the direct Line 
of descent or adoption. This has no parallel 
in history. In a.d. 562 Buddhism was intro- 
duced into J apan from Korea, bringing not only 
its religious ideas, but education, culture, arts, 
industries, literature, and a whole wealth of life 
to Japan, as Confucianism had brought its 
moral code and culture into China. 

Christianity was introduced into Japan by 
the great missionary of Asia, Francis Xavier, 
in 1649, and rapidly spread throughout the 
islands, until in the succeeding century the 
Catholic community reached nearly half a 
million in number. The military Shogun lye- 
yasu, angered at the political intrigues and 
quarrels of the Jesuits, and the struggles of 
rival leaders under cover of the cloak of Chris- 
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tianity, and also fearing further foreign inter- 
ference, finally issued an edict banishing the 
missionaries and prohibiting the foreign religion. 
Many were crucified at Nagasaki, scores of 
priests were killed, and some 200,000 faithful 
Christians bravely laid down their lives. The 
Japanese Christians, by their heroism, fortitude, 
and utter fearlessness, repeated the glorious 
achievements of the Early Church during the 
period of her persecution in the catacombs of 
Borne. Thus Christianity was banished in blood, 
and from 1638 to 1853 Japan became the hermit 
nation of the world, forbidding all foreigners to 
enter and all Japanese to leave the country. 

It was America that had the privilege of 
introducing Japan to the New World. When 
Perry broke the long silence of the centuries 
and dropped anchor in the harbour of Yedo, near 
Tokyo, Japan looked upon all the rest of the 
world as outer barbarians."*^ Perry returned the 
following year, and on March 31, 1854, a treaty 
of friendship was signed by the United States 
and Japan. His vessels were not only armed 
with guns but loaded with gifts and inventions 
from America to serve as object-lessons in the 
achievements of Western civilization.^ 

1 Perry’s gifts to the emperor included the electric telegraph, 
the steam locomotive and train, the telescope, life-hoats, stoves, 
clocks, sewing-machines, agricultural implements and machinery, 
standard scales, weights, measures, maps, and charts^ Qriffis’ 
Life of Perry, p. 368. 
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Japan was now faced with, the greatest problem 
of her history. Should she open her doors to 
the foreigners, and begin trade and intercourse 
with the modern world, or should she fight, and 
maintain her isolated, mediaeval, feudal rule? 
The leaders of Japan were convulsed by the 
conflict over this tremendous issue, but with 
that sagacity and wisdom which has distinguished 
them ever since, they revolutionized their policy 
and set their country in line with the modern 
world. The completeness with which Japan 
reversed her attitude and accepted the spirit of 
the new age was wellnigh unparalleled in 
history. The military Shoguns^ after an almost 
absolute rule of two and a half centuries, sur- 
rendered their power to the new emperor, then' 
only fifteen years of age. The Daimyo, or 
feudal lords, yielded up their provincial power 
and pledged their loyalty in a new national 
patriotism which bound them to the throne. 
The boy emperor, Mutsuhito, backed by the 
leaders of the powerful clans, took the famous 
charter oath, and in 1868 the era of Meiji or 
enlightened rule began. The emperor pro- 
mised representative government, supported by 
public opinion, the development of the social 
welfare of the whole people, and political reform 
as practised by the most enlightened nations.^ 

1 Jap^m’s birthday of freedom was on July 14, 1853, just sixty- 
foux years after the storming of the BastiEe in France, Sh^ 
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In accordance with the promises of the 
emperor, experts and advisers from every nation 
were called to Japan, and for thirty years more 
than 3,000 foreigners laboured in the military, 
naval, financial, and political reconstruction of 
the empire. In 1859 the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries entered the country and began their 
work of reform. Count Okuma, who was him- 
self influenced by the great American educator 
Verbeck, the instructor of so many of the future 
leaders of the nation, often refers to the powerful 
and pervasive influence of these makers of the 
new Japan.^ As a result of this foreign inter- 
course, the nation progressed by leaps and 
bounds. Feudalism was abolished. The eia^ or 
outcasts, numbering more than 1,000,000, who 
had been counted as “ animals,^^ received the 
rank of citizenship as human beings and were 
enrolled among the population. 

In the years following 1870, Japan built her 

entered her era of enlightenment in 1868, eight years after the 
inification of Italy and three years before that of Germany. 

^ “ Fortunately the missionaries and educators, whom the 
[Jmted States sent to Japan about this time, were all men of 
>iety, moderation, and good sense, and their sincerity and 
dndness produced on the minds of our countrymen a profound 
mpression , , , all these did immense service in introducing 
Tapan to the rest of the world and in cultivating the minds of the 
Tapanese people, and such work was mostly done by American 
•esidents in Japan. These circumstances completely changed 
>ur attitude towards Christianity,*’ I’ifty Tears of N&w Japan, 
yj Count Okuma, pp, 91, 93. 
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first telegrapli line, her first railway, and the 
first system of lighthouses along her coasts ; 
she inaugurated a modern postal system which 
was so rapidly developed that she enjoyed 
universal free delivery, postal savings-banks, 
and a parcels-post even before the United States. 
There soon followed the first newspapers, a 
modern mint, docks and shipyards, and the 
first educational law, which laid the foundation 
of free and compulsory primary education, 
until to-day Japan claims that 98 per cent, 
of her children are under instruction. The 
edicts prohibiting Christianity were withdrawn, 
and freedom in religious worship, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of speech followed. The 
Christian calendar was adopted. Buddhism and' 
Shinto were disestablished. The Bible was 
translated, and Christian schools and colleges 
were founded throughout the empire by mission- 
aries fron the West. 

Probably no country in the world has ever 
made more rapid and remarkable advance than 
did Japan during the forty-five years of the 
late emperor's reign (1868-1912), During this 
period the area of the country was increased by 
75 per cent,, the population increased from 
30,000,000 to 60,000,000. The revenue in- 
creased tenfold, and the foreign trade more 
than forty-fold (from £2,640,000 to £110,000,000). 

In the light of Japan's past history and 
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acMevements we may now better understand 
tbe cbaracter of ter people. If we were to sum 
up tte outstanding ctaracteristics of tte Japanese 
in a single sentence, we should say that they 
are intensely patriotic, practical, tigUy in- 
telligent, ambitious, and imitative, with a 
capacity for adopting and adapting all that is 
best from other nations ; they are enthusiastic, 
aesthetic, with a passionate love for the beautiful, 
cheerful, light-hearted, courteous and polite, and 
above all, progressive and open-minded towards 
new ideas. No nation has made so many 
changes, has renounced so many old customs and 
institutions, or has adopted so many new 
practices in the last generation as has Japan. 
In moral character the Japanese are marked 
by strong loyalty, filial piety, and self-control. 
Bushido, or “ the warrior's way," the code of 
knightly honour practised by the ancient Samurai 
or feudal soldiers of Japan, developed the 
qualities of courage, endurance, fortitude in 
suffering, absolute obedience and the suppression 
of all show of feeling, and loyalty. Buddhism 
developed their love of art, gentleness, pity, 
and the strain of pessimism and fatalism found 
among the people. Shinto taught cleanliness 
and simplicity, 

Japan has been so busy appropriating the 
vast complex of an outward material civilization 
from the West that she has not so fully received 
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or understood tlie spiritual and unseen, tlie 
heart and soul of Christian civilization. There 
is a vein of materialism still running through 
much of the modern civilization of Japan, 
It would be strange if this were not so. Her 
faults are sociological rather than biological, 
the temporary result of her environment rather 
than the essential or permanent characteristics 
of the people. Nearly all nations have found it 
easier to adopt first the outward or material ; 
the inward or spiritual comes later and is more 
dif&cult. How rapid has been our own advance 
in material civilization ; but how little we can 
boast, as we found in the first chapter, if we look 
at the inward and the spiritual, the social, 
moral, and religious aspects of our national^ 
life.. 

There is no country more misunderstood than 
Japan, and there is no country which America in 
particular more needs to understand. A thou- 
sand years of repressive Bushido and warring 
feudalism have made the Japanese necessarily 
reserved, sensitive, and suspicious, even towards 
one another. They are not by nature so open, 
frank, and friendly as the Chinese. But truth 
and fairness impel us to do them justice. It 
is frequently asserted in a sweeping generalization 
that the Chinese are honest and the Japanese 
are dishonest; and that the Japanese have to 
employ Chinese assistants for their banks be- 
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canse they cannot trust their own people. It 
would be difficult to make a more false state- 
ment. Yet this threadbare lie will doubtless be 
repeated for years to come.^ Japan's military 
feudal regime developed the qualities of courage 
and loyalty rather than the commercial virtues 
of the Chinese guild system. In business, the 
Chinese early learned that honesty is the best 
policy. In their political life, however, the 
Japanese are far more honest than the Chinese, 
and would compare favourably with ourselves. 
Their municipal politics have rarely sunk to the 
depths of the cesspools of Tammany Hall and 
the system of political rings, bosses, and graft 
of the great cities of America. 

When the writer was in inland China a bank 
vas opened by the J apanese. Immediately there 
was a rush to deposit in it on the part of the 
Chinese, who knew their money would be safe 
there. The men of the best families in ancient 
Japan were warriors and scholars ; all money- 
making was despised, and trade was left to the 
lower classes. Honesty is not so readily de- 
veloped under a military regime as under a 

^ CMn.es© tellers were and are still used in foreign banks in 
Japan whose head offices are in China. These tellers are 
expert in dealing with CMnese fractional currency and are 
experienced in the policy and methods of these foreign banks. 
But Japanese banks in Japan do not employ a single CMnese 
teller, and they never needed to do so because of any lack of 
confidence in their own people. 
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commercial system like that of China, But the 
best men of Japan are now throwing themselves 
into business and the professions, and the 
standard of commercial honesty is rapidly rising, 
so that it will compare favourably with that of 
other nations. 

Japan was moulded in her mediaeval life by 
three religions. Shinto, the way of the gods/'’ 
a simple combination of primitive nature and 
ancestor worship, has been developed into a 
national code of patriotism and emperor worship. 
Confucianism supplied Japan with a moral code 
as the finest flower and.gift of China's civilization. 
Buddhism, with its religious hopes and fears, 
gave to Japan in “The Light of Asia" the 
choicest gift that India could bestow upon 

Her three ancient religions and the barren 
materialism of Western science all combined 
have failed to give Japan any great central 
truth or mighty dynamic of life for the individual, 
the family, and the nation. All put together 
have not given her what the message of good 
news in Christianity alone can impart. The 
universal and loving fatherhood of one God ; the 
mighty inclusive brotherhood of one humanity ; 
the peace and blessing of abundant spiritual 
life ; the personal purity, integrity, and un- 
swerving honesty of moral righteousness ; the " 
reverence for women which creates true homes ; 
the passion for social justice for the poor and 
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oppressed wMch comes with true Christianity 
— this is what Japan needs, and this is what we 
can share with her in a true brotherhood. The 
leaders of modern Japan have always regarded 
religion as a means to some ulterior end. They 
have not yet produced a single profoundly 
religious statesman. Japan has not yet had a 
Gladstone, a Washington, or a Lincoln. 

Nevertheless the record of the progress made 
in Japan during this generation by the dynamic 
principles of Christianity has been more signi- 
ficant, though less obvious, than her material 
advance. It is here that the idealism of the 
Christian nations of the West is needed. Let 
us mark the achievement and the record of 
modern Christian missions in one short genera- 
tion. The number of missionaries has increased 
in the last fifty years from 10 to 1,428 ; that 
of the Christians from 4 to 213,819 ; while 
the Christian community of adherents is several 
times as large, and a leading Japanese estimates 
that there are in Japan a million persons who 
are fashioning their conduct according to the 
principles of Jesus Christ."'* The Sunday-schools 
grew during this period from nothing to a m-em- 
bership of 156,246. Fifty years ago there was 
no Japanese Bible available ; to-day its circula- 
tion runs into the millions. There was then 
hardly an asylum or hospital in the land. Chris- 
tianity has been the pioneer in establishing 
11 
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schools for girls, hospitals, refuges for the poorj 
the blind, the fatherless, the leper, the outcast, 
and the criminal. As Count Okuma says, the 
direct influence of Christianity has poured into 
every realm of Japanese life."^ 

Japan needs to-day a strong central Christian 
University adequately endowed. There is need 
to strengthen the Christian forces in their educa- 
tional, evangelistic, medical, literary, and social 
service activities. Nothing but the truth will 
finally triumph in Japan, and we believe that 
she will become ultimately a Christian country 
as surely as our own. Japan will yet share in 
the enlightenment and evangelization of Asia 
and will play her full part in Everybody'^ 
World. 



CHAPTER VI 

toE NEW NEAE EAST 

In the Near East we are dealing with that portion 
of the world which has made more history than 
any other. Here was the cradle of the race, the 
seat of man's earliest civilization. As the 
meeting-place of Asia, Africa, and Europe it 
contained those centres of ancient civilization 
from which radiated the life of three continents. 
It was the birthplace of the three great mono- 
theisms of the world, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. It gave the world Abraham, Moses, 
Isaiah, and the prophets, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Apostle Paul, and that Ishmael and icono- 
clast of history who makes the problem of the 
Near East to-day, Mohammed. Here all the 
scenes of the Old and New Testaments were laid. 

Here were the great battle-fields of the world 
for forty centuries. In our recent journey we 
passed the Plain of Troy, where Greeks and 
Trojans fought, and marked the scenes of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Here were the ancient 
■empires of Egypt and Babylon, of Assyria 
and the Hittites, of Persia, Phoenicia, and 
^Greece. From this centre Alexander the Great 

163 
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founded his empire and conquered the world. 
Here in the Near East lay the occasion of the 
present world catastrophe ; and here the most 
difficult political, racial, and religious problems 
have been left in the wake of the war. This is 
the danger zone of the world. 

During the autumn of 1919 the writer made 
a tour of investigation in this region, overland 
from Cairo to Constantinople. Our first journey 
carried us from the Nile to the Euphrates, the 
two river basins which fed the life of ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Here some six thousand years ago were the 
two sources of civilization which were to make 
their contribution to other nations, and flow 
on in gathering volume through Greece, Judaea, 
and Rome, giving to the world art, letters, 
philosophy, religion, and law. 

We stood on the great pyramid of Cheops 
and recalled the five milleniums of civilization 
which had flowed at its base. Below us at 
sunset lay the contrast which marks the whole 
Near East, the desert and the river valley, the 
burning sand and the deep green of the widening 
delta. Here before us, in parable, were the 
past and the present, the death of the desert 
and the life of modern irrigation. Wherever 
the water of the river flowed there was life. 

We looked down upon the great Sphinx, silent 
with its secrets of the past, and marked also the 
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modem tramway lines — deserted now because of 
tlie strikes connected witk the turbulent nation- 
alist uprising in modern Egj^t. We crossed the 
burning sands of the peninsula of Sinai and 
looked away from its black, frowning summit 
to the new railway line that General Allenby has 
pushed across the desert, following the march 
of modern civilization into Palestine. 

We went up from Gaza and Lydda, by the 
way of the Philistines,"" through the hills of 
Judsea to Jerusalem. We looked from the 
ancient dome of the rock on the summit of 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham worshipped, and 
David offered sacrifice, and Solomon built his 
temple. We moved through the streets of 
modern Jerusalem, where amid the clash of 
forces, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, modern 
democracy is trying to heal their ancient conflict. 

We found Palestine torn by political strife. 
The disputants comprise a minority of Jewish 
Zionists, a majority of Moslem Arabs, and the 
representatives of the Christian faith. 

Unfortunately, the long centuries of dispersion 
and persecution do not seem to have taught 
the Jew his political lesson. The Zionists have 
proved as intolerant of other communities and 
faiths as they were centuries ago. If their rule 
were set up, there is evidence that there would 
in all probability be an immediate massacre of 
the Jews in Jerusalem and Palestine. There 
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seems to be no effective substitute for the 
continuance of the wise Britisb rule wbich was 
instituted when General Allenby made Ms 
modest entry into the Sacred City. Tbe Kaiser 
came witb pomp, tore down the city wall, 
opened a new gate for his triumphal entry, and 
erected a pretentious palace for Mmself on the 
Mount of Olives. General Allenby entered the 
city simply, on foot. He immediately gave the 
largest religious and political liberty to all 
classes of the community. An abundant water 
supply has been flowing into Jerusalem for the 
first time in its history, without money and 
without price. The British have given to 
Palestine in the last twelve months more good 
government and progress than has Turkish 
misrule in the last twelve centuries. 

We stood above Damascus, old when Abraham 
entered the Promised Land, yet to it the long 
caravans from Mecca and Bagdad were still 
bringing their wares. We looked out over the 
valley .to the road where the Apostle Paul 
entered the city, blinded by his new vision, and 
to the camps and barracks of the soldiers of 
France and the Arab Hedjas from Mecca, both 
desiring to make this city their modern capital 
of Syria. 

We went down from Aleppo over the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad Railway, and crossed the Euphrates into 
Mesopotamia. An Oxford archeologist, Major 
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Woolej;, showed us over the excavations of the 
ancient Hittite civilization, with its temples and 
palaces, its carvings and inscriptions, dating 
back some four thousand years, and over the 
plain of the battle of Carchemish between 
Pharaoh Necho and Nebuchadnezzar in 604 b.c. 
But the Oxford archaeologist is now the British 
political ofl&cer representing the force that is 
pacifying and reconciling the wild Kurds and 
Arabs, and opening up ancient Mesopotamia as 
the modern granary of the East and a future 
outlet for India’s overcrowded population. 

We travelled over the new railway line, with 
its permanent stone stations, its engines and 
cars bearing the names of the great manufactur- 
ing centres of Germany. We passed the wrecks 
of hundreds of their motor transport and supply 
lorries, and crossed the massive bridges that 
span the Euphrates and other rivers. Their 
dream of a route to Bagdad as a close monopoly 
of Prussia is being utilized by a strange providence 
for the opening of the Near East as the highway 
of modern democracy. We found the Euphrates 
bridge, like most of Nearer Asia, held by the 
Sikhs, Pathans, and Gurkhas of India. 

Prom Palestine to Mesopotamia we followed 
for the most part the old caravan route by which 
Abraham entered the Promised Land, and along 
which for centuries the traffic of the East has 
slowly wended its way. To-day the railway 
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through the Near East is pushing on to Bagdad. 
In our own day we shall be able to enter a 
sleeping car at Paris, or in London when the 
Channel Tunnel is complete, and travel, via 
Constantinople and Bagdad, through the Hima- 
layas to Calcutta ; or across three continents, 
through Constantinople and Cairo, to the Cape 
in South Africa ; or across Central Asia, through 
Bokhara, to Shanghai and Peking. 

On our journey from Aleppo we passed north- 
ward over the grand Taurus mountains with 
their Cilician gates, through Adana and the 
regions of the Turkish massacres across Asia 
Minor. At last we arrived at Constantinople, 
and found it the crux and centre of the problems 
that baffle and divide the modern as they did 
the ancient world. 

Ope afternoon we stood on the old Seraglio 
Point, the site of the proud palace of the Sultans. 
Before us lay the great city of Constantine, and 
about us on three sides the beautiful Bosphorus, 
the Golden Horn, and the Sea of Marmora. We 
had sipped Turkish coffee from the cups of the 
Sultans in the Palace, and had looked at their 
portraits, from that of Osman the founder, down 
the long line of conquerors and rulers, ending 
with that of Abdul Hamid the assassin."" 
Behind us a wrack of cloud hung black over the 
western sky, like the dark pall which has for 
centuries overshadowed the Moslem Bast. 
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There stood the ancient walls and towering 
battlements of this city, which was the bulwark 
of European civilization for a thousand years, 
and proudly withstood more than twenty sieges. 
Behind us lay the wreck of the dark past. But 
on a sudden the sun broke through the clouds, 
the black Bosphorus was blue again, and full in 
the sunlight, across the water on the Asiatic 
shore, shone out the Florence Nightingale Hospi- 
tal, and, down the Bosphorus, the towers of 
Robert College and the magnificent buildings of 
the American College for Girls, the Anglo-Saxon 
outposts of philanthropy and education, herald- 
ing the dawn of a new day for the Near East. 

There, in the contrast between the black 
Sloud-bank and the sunlit city with its golden 
domes, we saw in parable the contrast between 
the old autocracy of the Sultans and the new 
democracy, between the old militarism and the 
new freedom, the materialism of might and the 
spiritual power of right. 

This last promontory and outpost of Europe 
was the site of Greek Byzantium for a thousand 
years, beginning with the seventh century b.c. 
After A.D. 330, when Constantine made it the 
capital of the Roman Empire, it became for a 
while the most significant city in the Old World. 

Constantinople was long the “ queen city "" of 
Europe. For eight centuries it was the centre 
of the civilization of the West. Here met the 
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great councils of the Church, and here were 
formulated the creeds of Christendom. Here the 
Emperor Justinian erected the matchless cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia. Here Chrysostom preached. 
Constantinople soon became the centre of 

Roman law, art, culture, and wealth. 

We stood on the massive walls and ramparts 
of the city around which have fought the armies 
of Alexander and Demosthenes, Persians, Greeks, 
Huns, Tartars, Slavs, Crusaders, and Turks in 
turn. Even when it fell in 1463 its scholars 
and the scattered manuscripts of its libraries 
became the source of the European Renaissance. 
It is stm the great queen city, lying partly in 
Europe, partly in Asia, with its splendid harbour 
wherein may float a thousand ships. It is ii| 
a unique sense a strategic capital, joining two 
continents, two seas, two civilizations. 

Rising or falling, Constantinople has been the 
world’s centre of destiny, the city of fate. It 
was for centuries the centre of the world’s 
highest life. It was the bulwark of Christendom 
in the Middle Ages. When the Moslems took 
the throne of the Caesars it became the centre of 
the Mohammedan world. Its decay made it the 
crux of the Eastern question.” It became 
the goal alike of Pan-Germanism and of Pan- 
Slavism. It was long the centre of trade between 
the East and the West, but its fall to Islam left 
it stagnant on the backwaters of the world, 
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and drove Columbus and Vasco da Gama to 
tlie searcb for the sea route to India, the discovery 
of America and the opening of Africa. 

^ Thus the fall of Constantinople led to the 
strangulation of Nearer Asia, but the new 
Bagdad Railway is opening it up once more as 
the world's great overland highway of the past 
and of the future. As Sir William Ramsay 
well says : Constantinople is the centre about 
which the world's history revolves. It is the 
bridge that binds together the East and the West, 
the old and the new civilization, which must be 
brought into harmony before the culmination of 
all civilization can appear, bringing peace on 
earth, goodwill to men." 

%In the thirteenth century a.d. the small and 
obscure tribe of Ottoman Turks, under their 
leader, Osman, entered Asia Minor. From the 
year 1300, when Osman assumed the title of 
Sultan, the Turks swept on in their career of 
conquest until they were finally seated on the 
Byzantine throne. Their fighting forces were 
the Janissaries, or sons of Christians whom they 
had captured. By intermarriage with these 
conquered races their original Asiatic Tartar 
blood became prevailingly Caucasian and 
European. Thus the better families of Turks 
at present are white. 

The Ottomans to-day are supposed to number 
only some ten millions, the majority being found 
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in Anatolia, in ancient Asia Minor. The remark- 
able influence gained by tbe Ottoman Turks was 
largely due to tkeir possession of Constantinople, 
with, its great inkeritance, but it was at onc^ 
tbeir glory and their undoing. The Sultan 
became the Caliph, or successor of the prophet 
Mohammed, and the Arab was succeeded by 
the Turk. The capture of the city marked the 
beginning of their decadence, but the protection 
afiorded them by Britain and the Concert of 
Europe, whose policy was to uphold the Turk 
as a buffer against the menace of Russian 
autocracy, saved their empire from collapse. 

Turkish misrule culminated in the reign of 
Abdul Hamid, whom Mr. Gladstone called 

Abdul the Damned, the man who w1^ 
reponsible for the death or violation of over a 
million human beings, and who has a fair claim 
to be ranked among the greatest destroyers of 
the human race. In his own person he em- 
bodied all the spiritual despair, all the moral 
decadence, all the physical degeneracy for which 
his regime stood."^ 

The Turks conquered one of the richest 
empires in the world, but they have made it a 
waste. Their rule for five centuries has been 
one of destruction, never one of constructions 
After long trial they have finally proved tha^ 
they cannot govern other races. They have 
been weighed in the balances of civilmation and 
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found wanting. In the seventeentii century 
tlieir rule was one of wild disorder, law. ^.ssness, 
and oppression. In tlie eighteentli, indifference 
alternated with fanatical massacre. During the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries their 
persistent oppression has flamed out in at least 
six great massacres. We are compelled to 
recall these in order that we may rightly appraise 
the Turk's claim to self-determination at the 
present time.^ 

In the decade 1820-1830 occurred the hideous 
massacres of the Greeks in Chios and Smyrna, 
and the cruel oppression of Greece itself. 

In 1827, they sold 40,000 of their subjects 
into slavery and thousands of others were killed. 
Wnstantinople became the great slave market 
of the world. 

In 1876 came the Bulgarian massacres, when 
12,000 people, from more than sixty villages, 
were killed. 

In 1895-1896 nearly 200,000 Armenians were 
done to death. These atrocities called Gladstone 
from retirement, at the age of eighty-six, to 
make vehement protest against them. For the 
next twenty years massacres never wholly ceased. 

In 1909 Abdul Hamid again tried to exter- 

- , u since these pages were written, and while the terms 
of th^Veaoe Treaty with the Turkish Empire are still to be 
settled finally, comes the news of the bloodthirsty massacres 
at Marasch, 
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minate the Armenians, his order to kill the 
Christians being read in the mosques. Some 
200 villages were attacked and over 20,000 
Christians were killed. We saw the Christian 
quarter which was burnt at Adana, where 
Armenians were shot down as they tried to 
escape from the burning buildings, and the 
American missionaries, Maurer and Rodgers, 
were deliberately killed. 

In 1915, during the war, the “ Young Turks 
deported, murdered, and starved to death some 
800,000 people. They then had a really free 
hand, and for the first time during two centuries 
the Christians were completely at their mercy. 
They boasted that they had done more in three 
months than Abdul Hamid in thirty years. 

A full account of this effort to exterminate a 
whole nation will be found in Lord Bryce's 
report on The Treatment of Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire. Conservative and fair as it 
is, it is one of the most terrible documents in 
history. It is confirmed in Ambassador Mor~ 
genthau's Story. Anyone who still remains 
incredulous should read the revelations in the 
German account, The Armenian Massacres , 
the Secret Report of Johannes Lipsius. All agree 
upon the main facts. The Young Turks haA 
decided upon the murder of a nation. Twd" 
million Armenians were to be deported to tho 
Syrian desert to die. The highways of Turkey- 
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were crowded, as the long-suffering Armenians 
were driven from the homes to which they had 
clung for 2,600 years. At one point 800,000 
exiles were registered as having passed. The 
prisons were opened and criminals were turned 
upon the helpless throngs. "" The Turkish roughs 
would fall upon the women, leaving them some- 
times dead from their experiences or sometimes 
ravingly insane.'" Of one convoy of 18,000 
from Harpoot only 150 finally reached Aleppo. 

What had been a procession of normal human 
beings became a stumbling horde of dust- 
covered skeletons, ravenously looking for scraps 
of food, eating any offal that came their way, 
prodded on by the whips and clubs and bayonets 
<^f their executioners." 

Mr. Morgenthau tells us that the Committee 
of Union and Progress met each night to find 
new and more diabolical means of torture for 
their Armenian subjects. At times the most 
refined women were driven naked in gangs, 
and any college professor or person of influence 
was treated with especial cruelty. '' They would 
pull out his eyebrows and beard, almost hair by 
hair. They would extract his finger nails ; 
they would apply red-hot irons to his breast, 
^tear off his flesh with red-hot pincers, and then 
pour boiled butter into the wounds. While the 
sufferer writhed in agony they would cry, " Now 
let your Christ come and help you ' " (Ambas- 
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sadoT Morgenihau^s Story^ p. 306). Tlie whole 
history of the human race contains no othei 
such episode. It is the climax of centuries oi 
Turkish misrule of subject Christian races. 

As we crossed Turkey from Aleppo to Adana. 
Konia, and Constantinople, everywhere we saw 
signs of the recent massacres. We visited 
orphanages containing thousands of children 
whose parents had perished. We can never 
forget that scene at Aleppo as we picked our 
way among several thousand refugees sleeping 
upon the ground in the moonlight. Here were 
shattered families returning by ones and twos 
and threes from the desert to which they had 
been driven. Five-sixths of the men had been 
lolled. In one family, comprising seventy-on 
relatives, only three were left alive. 

Daily as we passed through the cities of 
Turkey girls were being rescued from Moslem 
homes. There was that line of little girls at 
Adana, diseased, pregnant, and tattooed for life 
by their Arab captors. We saw girls of eight 
and nine who had been violated and infected. 
We saw Christian schools and orphanages where 
every girl had been rescued from the homes 
and brothels of the Turk. These girls had been 
handed over to the brothels and to the rabble 
by the direct order of the Government. This 
was the last act of the educated "" Young Turks ''' 
who had proclaimed in 1908 their constitution 
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of Liberty, justice, equality, and fraternity/'' 
And these are the people who are now clamour- 
ing for self-determination, and who want no 
foreign mandate ! The criminals who so suc- 
cessfully sought to exterminate their Christian 
subjects are still at large and unpunished, ready 
to play their part in the new '' democracy/" 

No other massacres in modern history can 
compare with those committed by the Turk, 
The massacre of the Albigenses accounted for 

60.000 lives ; that of the Protestant Huguenots 
in France on St. Bartholomew's Day for 30,000 ; 
the Spanish Inquisition under Torquemada for 

8.000 ; the deportation of the Jews from Spain 
for 160,000 ; the number killed under the Prus- 
:^ian occupation of Belgium was about 5,000 ; 
but here in Turkey some 800,000 have been 
destroyed. 

This is only the consistent climax to centuries 
of misrule. But it is not the end. All over 
Anatoha to-day we found the Turks armed and 
the Armenians in imminent danger. The ques- 
tion is, shall the world be hoodwinked again ? 
A fourfold cycle has repeated itself for centuries. 
1. Bitter dissatisfaction with Turkish misrule 
among the subject Christian populations, lead- 
ing to aspirations for pohtical liberty and 
justice. 2. Turkish massacres and atrocities. 
3. European interference, followed by Turkish 
promises of reform. 4, Temporary cessation of 
12 
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hostilities while the fires smoulder until the 
next outbreak. 

In a word, every case of Turkish rule on 
three continents has been followed by a decline^ 
of prosperity and the crushing of races subjected' 
to its power, while every instance of release 
from Turkish thraldom has led to a rise in 
prosperity and culture. The question now is, 
have we learnt no lesson from these five cen- 
turies, and has the war been fought in vain so 
far as Turkey is concerned ? 

If these centuries of misrule are the greatest 
blot upon the pages of modern history, who 
should bear the blame 1 It is idle to make a 
few individuals, like Abdul Hamid and the 
leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress^ 
wholly responsible. Thousands took part in 
the atrocities. Young Turks or old Turks, for 
centuries this story has been repeated, and at no 
time have Christian 'peo'ple heen in greater danger 
than at the present moment in Turhey, Does the 
cause lie inherent in the Turkish people or in 
their religion % 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Turks as a race are naturally vicious and de- 
praved. Like all races they are largely the 
product of their environment. Their faults are^ 
due to their social system rather than to their 
racial qualities ; they are accidental rather than 
inherent. The bravery of the Turks as fighters 
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lias always been acknowledged, and nowhere 
more than at Gallipoli. Onr soldiers generally 
speak of them as chivalrous foes. They are, on 
the whole, good-natured and peaceable. The 
vast mass of them belong to the sober, hard- 
working peasantry, wedded to the soil in Asia 
Minor, where they are by turns active and in- 
dolent, merciful and cruel. Where Turkish 
students enter into competition with the other 
students of the Near East, on a basis of equality, 
they hold their own in bravery, in courtesy, 
in cleanliness, in their skill in athletics, in their 
intellectual ability as students, and in other 
ways. As a people the Turks are clean, sober, 
obedient, well disciplined, contented, and rever- 
mt. The raw stuff of humanity is always 
splendid, and of no people is this more true 
than of the Turks. Like every other people 
they have been dominated by their religion, and 
they have long dwelt under the influence of 
Islam. What has been its effect upon them ? 
Has it made them truthful ? Has it given 
them moral character and discipline ? Has it 
made them tolerant, or capable of ruling others 
with justice ? Has it promoted education and 
progress ? Why is it that, wherever the Turk 
bas conquered, oppression begins and civiliza- 
tion degenerates ? 

In seeking to estimate the influence of Islam 
let us gladly admit its good qualities. It has 
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stood for a bold and consistent monotheism in 
the midst of idolatry. It has lifted to a higher 
level the divided and degraded polytheists of 
Arabia and the savage cannibals of Africa. It 
has unified a wide Moslem fraternity, demo- 
cratic within its own community. By its stern 
law and its promise of rewards and punishments 
it has held men to a certain moral standard. 
It has called its followers to prayer and worship, 
without fear or shame, all over the world. It 
has produced a deep and devout mysticism 
among an earnest minority. It has taught 
temperance and inculcated an obedience, an 
enthusiasm, and a missionary zeal that put 
many indifferent Christians to shame. 

But truth compels us to mention the inhereifIS 
defects, both in its theory and in its practice. 
God, according to Islam, is not a loving Father 
in heaven, but a despot, a "" Sultan in the sky,""^ 
Man is a submissive slave, without the glad 
sense of sonship. He is under a hard legalism 
with no good news of redemption. He is in 
subjection to the absolute despotism of the 
Caliph, or successor of the Prophet, without the 
liberty of representative government. If an 
unbeliever, he may be tolerated in slavery, or 
treated kindly as one would treat a pet dog, 
but he has no rights of citizenship, or of justice 

^ See The, Biddle of Near&r Asia hy Basil Mathews, to whom 
we are indebted in this chapter, pp. 72-79, 
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before an equal law. With no separation of the 
State from religion, he has no liberty of con- 
science to choose or change his religion. 

Islam teaches propaganda by the sword, not 
""by a cross of sacrifice. It tends to be fixed and 
immobile, and has petrified the forces of pro- 
gress. It has cast its deepest shadow over 
womanhood by sanctioning polygamy, con- 
cubinage, and unlimited divorce. It has made 
many a home into a harem. It has made pro- 
vision for the lust of the flesh, and at times has 
sanctioned immorality. It teaches the J ehad, or 
Holy War, for the extermination of the unbe- 
liever, and has substituted massacre for mercy. 

The problem of Nearer Asia is Islam. And 
4^e fruit of Islam is Turkey. A deep melan- 
choly faUs upon us as we contemplate this blight 
upon the great peoples of the Near East, with 
all their splendid potentialities. All Nearer 
Asia bears witness that Islam always finds, or 
makes, a desert. As the Bulgarian proverb 
says, Grass dies under the Turkish hoof."^ 

Under Turkish rule we saw Palestine, the 
land of milk and honey, with its once terraced 
vineyards and olive orchards, now a waste for 
wandering Bedouins. We saw Mesopotamia, 
^^once the garden of Babylon and the granary of 
"" the East, now a stretch of fever-swamps and a 
wilderness for jackals. We journeyed over Asia 
Minor among the scenes of the labours of the 
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Apostle Paul, the herald of European civiliza- 
tion. There lay the wastes of Ephesus and 
Iconium and the grandeur of the past crumbled 
in dust amid the filth of modern Turkish cities, 
while on the fertile and once rich plateau of 
Turkish Anatolia only one-twentieth of the land 
is under cultivation. From Cairo to Constan- 
tinople, one sees the wreck of the Turkisl 
Empire, only redeemed where Britain or som€ 
other foreign power has undertaken responsi- 
bility, We found need in China, poverty anc 
famine in India, but nowhere on earth suet 
corruption and bad government as in Turkey. 

In Constantinople we interviewed the Sheil 
ul Islam, the religious head of the State. 
is a man of refinement and devotion who, lik^ 
so many other good men, had been banished 
by the Committee of Union and Progress. Wc 
asked him if reform was desirable or possible 
in Mam. He said, only in details and in non- 
essentials, for if Islam were changed essentially 
it would be another religion. As Lord Cromei 
said in Egj^t, Reformed Islam is Islam nc 
longer. ... It has yet to be proved that Islam 
can assimilate civilization without succumbing 
in the process.'" 

The Sheik further said that it was impossible 
to separate the State from religion, for Islam 
permeates and dominates the whole of life. He 
defended polygamy, but aflGlrmed that Jt was 
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now rare in practice. Towards unbelievers, lie 
said, only moral suasion should be used now, 
for they will meet their reward in the next life. 
^ Either the law of Islam or the principles of 
* Jesus Christ must dominate the Near East, the 
sword of force or the cross of sacrifice. Side by 
side with the sway of Mohammedanism a new 
force has quietly entered Turkey, It is that of 
vital Christianity, 

Christian philanthropy has already established 
a long and noble record in the Near East, As 
early as the thirteenth century, Rajunond Lull, 
persecuted, imprisoned, and banished, was finally 
stoned to death in his eightieth year, dying in 
North Africa in 1325 as the first martyr to 
^^oslem fanaticism, Henry Martyn laid down 
his life at Tokat in Turkey in 1812, In 1819 
the American Board sent out two missionaries 
to the Near East, while Smjuna and Beirut 
were entered in 1820, and Constantinople in 
1821. The American Board has undertaken 
responsibility for Turkey and Bulgaria ; the 
Presbyterian Board for Syria and Persia ; and 
the Methodists have carried on work in Serbia, 
A chain of American colleges and high schools 
has now been established across the Near Bast 
like great lighthouses amidst the darkness. 

We visited Robert CoUege in Constantinople, 
standing above the Bosphorus in full view of the 
city. It has done a remarkable work of recon- 
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struction in tlie Turkisli Empire, and is sending 
leaders throngliout the entire Near East. The 
graduates of this college have been prominent 
in almost every Cabinet and every progressive 
enterprise in Bulgaria in the last two decades, 
while Rendel Harris says, Every political and 
social leader in the Balkan States has found his 
training at Robert College.'' Its graduates are 
leaders among the young Greeks, Armenians, 
and Turks. We visited also the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, with nearly a 
thousand students, which is exercising such a 
remarkable influence. 

These colleges are on a level with Western 
universities in efflciency. Their faculties of 
science and medicine are producing the doctors 
and sanitary experts so sorely needed in Turkey, 
Those of engineering, history, law, and theology 
are sending out railway builders, teachers and 
professors, professional men, ofiflcials and minis- 
ters, men with a new moral character, a spiri- 
tual message, and a leadership that is the first 
necessity in this period of reconstruction. They 
have developed Christian and scientific litera- 
ture, have furnished the Christian pioneers and 
reformers, the leaders in trade, commerce, and 
education for- the Levant in this generation. 
The American College for Girls in Constantinople 
is training the teachers, the reformers, the 
mothers of the new womanhood of Turkey, 
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The colleges in Ilarpoot, Aintab, Marsovan, 
Tarsus, Smyrna, and the other strategic centres 
of the Near East are the hope of its future. 
Gladstone wrote : '' The American missions in 
Turkey have done more good to the inhabitants 
of that country than has all Europe combined/' 
Rear-Admiral Chester, of the American Navy, 
said : '' The eight colleges, the forty-four high 
schools, and the three hundred common schools of 
the educational system of the American Missions 
have left the masses with high ideals, the know- 
ledge of true institutions, and longings for 
better goverimient/' 

Vital Christianity is being spread throughout 
the Near East through several main channels. 
There are the colleges and schools, which are 
training the Christian leaders of the new Turkey. 
There are the hospitals and the work of relief 
for the starving refugees, serving as a practical 
demonstration of Christian philanthropy. There 
are the Churches, which must furnish the radia- 
ting centres of the new life and proclaim its 
message of hope. And there is the Y.M.C.A. 
as a rallying centre, uniting the graduates of the 
colleges and the leaders of the divided and un- 
related Churches, endeavouring to develop a 
Christian nucleus through which to reach and 
help non-Christian young men. The Associa- 
tion may thus furnish a bridge between Chris- 
tians and^non-Christians, and reach, by its many 
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lines of approacli and practical helpfalness, 
prejudiced classes of young men who would 
not dare to enter any Church, 

Most of all we were impressed by the heroic 
work of the missionaries. Here is a single 
typical example. At Konia, the turbulent centre 
of modern Turkey, the site of ancient Iconium, 
where the Apostle Paul escaped with his life, 
we found a cheerful and indomitable American 
woman, Miss Cushman. Of a fine physique 
and commanding character, she is an uncon- 
scious but not an unworthy successor of the 
great Apostle who laboured here. Here for a 
lifetime she has lived out her religion with an 
influence that has radiated far and wide through 
the whole countryside. For two years during 
the war she stood alone and faced the forces 
of destruction that raged around her. The 
Turkish Governor had just arrived, fresh from 
the slaughter of 26,000 victims in Sivas, and 
still thirsting for blood. Thousands of Armenian 
exiles were passing through the city as they 
were driven to the desert. For months an 
average of 30,000 at a time were on her hands, 
often half starving. As she followed the con- 
voys she found the dead left unburied, and 
vultures following the stragglers. Here were 
dogs eating little children, and old women, un- 
able to walk, crawling about looking for scraps 
of food or offal. 
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As fresli convoys arrived, the Government was 
unwilling that they should be fed or kept alive 
by her, and tried to thwart her efforts. At 
night soldiers and ruffians prowled about the 
camps of the refugees, catirjing off young girls 
by hundreds. Most of thes4. -girls never re- 
turned. All night the exiles watched in terror 
to protect their children. For a year these 
deportations continued. Five times Miss Cush- 
man's life was threatened, and once she- was 
dragged to the police station at night, but was 
rescued at the last moment. At the price of 
one of her buildings she purchased her life from 
the Governor. But she would not escape to 
safety and leave her Christian girls to the 
wolves of lust. No girl over eight years of age 
was safe. At the risk of her own life she pro- 
tected hundreds in secret. 

When all others had fled she remained at 
her post. She received and cared for the d37ing 
British prisoners from Kut. They were driven 
across the desert, robbed, knifed, and done to 
death. Even when they reached her hospital 
they died by scores of dysentery. During the 
latter part of the war she was acting as consul 
for thirteen nationalities, conducting their cor- 
respondence and caring for their prisoners. With 
one hand she administered a fund of over 
£200,000 for the relief of the prisoners and 
citizens of these thirteen nations of Britain, 
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Erance, Russia, Italy, etc. ; wMle with the 
other she distributed, with consummate ability, 
nearly an equal amount in relief for starving 
Armenians, Greeks, and other Christians. We 
saw the churches, schools, orphanages, hospital 
and relief institutions which she is conducting 
to-day. We saw the forces of destruction, 
rapine, and robbery about her, and then saw her 
marshalling her little army of orphans from the 
wreck of slaughtered families, teaching, drilling, 
instructing them in vocational training, and 
trying heroically to build up a new and better 
Turkey out of the havoc of centuries. 

Her troubles are not yet over. Even as we 
write she is living on the thin crust of a volcano. 
The Turks of the whole countryside are armed, 
They have marked down the ungrateful 
Armenians. Murders are occurring quietly all 
the time. This American woman has faced 
alone great throngs in the market-place as she 
has rescued the little girls from Moslem homes. 
Alone she faces a population of some 70,000 and 
an armed countryside, backed only by seventy- 
one good stalwart Tommies "" of the British 
army. But she and they keep order. It is yet 
to be seen whether America will lift a hand to 
restore law and order in any part of the world 
that is not provincially her own ; she may de- 
cide that it does not pay.'^ But across the 
length and breadth of Asia and Africa such 
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little handfuls of British and Indian soldiers are 
keeping the peace of the world to-day. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to speak 
with complacent patronage or contempt of 
“ these missionaries/'* but like this brave woman 
they are the outposts of spiritual empire, the 
heralds of law and order and good government, 
of philanthropy, sanitation, education, civiliza- 
tion. The question is, shall we back up this 
modern apostle and the little handful who are 
trying to make the Near East a part of Every- 
body's World ? On the one hand, Mustapha 
Kemal is already marshalling some 30,000 armed 
Turks for the next massacre. On the other, we 
see the thousands of orphans all over Turkey 
being trained by the missionary forces of con- 
struction for a higher civilization. We see the 
decimated Churches of Marsovan without one 
pastor or priest left alive after the massacres, 
trying to reorganize their life ; the schools and 
colleges reassembling with many of their teachers 
and professors missing. 

Which of these forces is to triumph in Turkey, 
the sword or the cross ? The answer will depend 
upon whether either America or England will 
establish a just government and give the forces 
of reconstruction a chance. Up to the time of 
the war, although some thousands of Moham- 
medans in India have become Christians under 
a free government, no single convert from 
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Islam in Turkey was allowed to live openly as 
a Ckristian in Ms own Lome* 

Tke people of Turkey to-day, however, are 
showing signs of a change of attitude. Before 
the revolution of 1908 few Moslems dared 
attend a Christian school. As we left Turkey 
the Moslems were beseeching the missionaries 
to take their children into their already over- 
crowded schools. Nine-tenths of the Moslem 
women in the streets now walk unveiled, and 
the women are taking things into their own hands 
and are leading the way in reforms. Given a 
good government, we shall witness a great decade 
of advance in the whole life of Turkey. 

We travelled in the train with a broad-minded 
young Moslem who shows the influence of both 
Islam and Christianity upon him, and is typical 
of a growing class of the best men in Turkey, 
He was a professor in the Imperial Ottoman 
University, and was banished by the Committee 
of Union and Progress. In answer to our ques- 
tions the young man frankly stated his position. 
'' Turkey is in a sad state to-day because she 
made the fatal blunder of entering the war 
against the Allies, who were her best friends. 
Indeed, all Mohammedan countries are to-day 
backward and unprogressive. The Committee of 
Union and Progress are real Bolshevists who be- 
trayed Turkey. The only hope for our country 
is for America or England to take the mandate 
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for her, for the Turks have shown that they 
cannot govern themselves ; and if the mandate 
is given to Turkey, they will allow no religious 
liberty, and fresh massacres will at once begin. 

Turkey greatly needs the moral earnestness 
of Anglo-Saxon education to-div; that of the 
Latin countries is too frivolojs and worldly. 
Religiously, I believe in CLrisfc as the Sinless 
Prophet. Spiritually, I w^ould place Him above 
Mohammed, who, in fact, confessed his own 
shortcoming. I am a Mohammedan because 
of geography. From my father I received my 
ideas, traditions, and religion."^ 

This young Moslem is exceedingly anxious to 
study in America. We heard him singing a 
Christian hymn, and saw his life unconsciously 
influenced by Christian principles. He is typi- 
cal of a growing class in Turkey. 

If we may judge from the analogy of India 
and other countries, three results will issue 
from the contact between Christianity and 
Islam. 1. There will be a number of individuals 
who will come out boldly and become Christians. 
2. Eclectic systems and half-way houses will 
be formed, like the Brahmo Samaj in India, or 
Bahaism in Persia, where men will try to draw 
the best from both religions, seeldng to repudiate 
the evils of Islam, and to lead in various re- 
form movements. 3. Islam itself will undergo 
radical changes. There will inevitably take 
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place, spontaneously or forcibly, tbe mucb 
needed separation of Cburcb and State. Islam 
will bave to face the disintegrating forces of 
modernism, of scientific education, of historical 
criticism of the Koran and of the life and moral 
standards of Mohammed. It will have to re^ 
adjust itself to the modern world without the 
power of the Caliph's sword or the prestige of 
political power over subject races. With new 
liberty many will rise to higher standards of 
life, while still others will be free to enter the 
Christian faith. In a word, as never before, the 
religious future is bright with a new hope through- 
out the Near East. 

It is held by most, Moslems and Christians 
alike, that Islam will not, and cannot, be re- 
formed. It is our belief that it can and will. 
It has already changed in many ways, and is 
even now rapidly undergoing modification ; but 
the years after the war will bring the most 
sweeping changes of all. However unsatisfac- 
tory it may be from a Christian standpoint, we 
see nothing to prevent a reformed Islam from 
becoming an eclectic unitarianism, receiving 
most of its higher spiritual ideals from Chris- 
tianity but still calling itself Islam. They will 
believe, as we see in a Mohammedan article as 
we go to press, in a living and a loving God." 
They may even claim, with modern Hindus, 
that the essence of their religion is "" the Father- 
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hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man/" 
although the idea of fatherhood and sonship 
is now so repugnant to them, because carnally 
conceived. They will deal leniently with the 
practices of Mohammed as we do with those of 
David. They may outgrow polygamy as in 
Old Testament times. They will repudiate 
slavery and the slaughter of unbelievers as we 
do the Spanish Inquisition and the burning of 
witches. They may take the character and 
teaching of Jesus as the higher spiritual source 
of their religion. They will undoubtedly insti- 
tute reforms for the emancipation of women, 
the purification of home life and of the social 
order. The result would be a Unitarian com- 
^^bination of Christian principles and of reformed 
Islam — to us, with our Christian experience, only 
a stage towards the full-orbed truth, but none 
the less a real advance. This we have already 
seen taldng place in the lives of inquirers, both 
in India and in Turkey. One thing is certain, 
Islam must change or die. 

Before considering the question of a mandate 
for Turkey, let us note the condition of the 
country. Ancient Asia Minor, or modern Ana- 
tolia and Armenia, consists for the most part of 
a high plateau with great agricultural and 
mineral wealth and a good climate. It is 
emphatically a '' white man"s country.'" We 
were surprised to find that it resembled the best 
13 
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western states in America, with, wide, nnfenced 
fields of rich, fertile soil, lying level to the foot 
of the Blue Mountains, It is dotted with a 
few villages surrounded by rolling harvests, the 
oxen treading out the corn on the threshing- 
floors with primitive sledges shod with flint. 
We saw harvests of corn, wheat, and tobacco, 
and orchards of delicious fruit in the small por- 
tion of the land that is at present utilized after 
centuries of neglect and bad government. It 
has an area of about 200,000 square miles, with 
a population of about 11,000,000, although it 
could sustain many times that number. 

The peasants follow the same primitive 
methods of agriculture as those described by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis. But the land 
admirably adapted to modern machinery, and 
we saw the first great tractor ploughs now in 
use. In minerals the country is rich in copper 
and iron, and especially in coal. Turkey has 
abundant undeveloped resources. Her debt is 
not great, and if it were fairly divided between 
all parts of her empire she would emerge from 
the war in a very strong financial position as 
regards the proportion of her resources to her 
liabilities. The country will pay for itself if 
any honest nation imselfishly takes the man- 
date. It would rise with a boimd under good 
government, as Egypt did under Lord Cromer's 
regime. Although loans would have to be 
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advanced, it would pay all costs ; and after a 
generation it would be able to stand on its own 
feet, a resource and not a liability to the world, 
a credit instead of tbe world's disgrace. 

Two parties are crystallizing in Turkey, tbe 
Nationalists and tbe Conservatives. Tbe National- 
ists are tbe old progressive party wbo repudiate 
tbe crimes of tbe Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress. They have recently beld three conferences 
in different parts of Turkey and are asking that 
America should take tbe mandate for tbe country. 

Tbe Conservative party is that of tbe Sultan 
Liid tbe Sheik ul Islam, tbe religious leaders and 
reactionaries. They want to strengthen Islam 
and dominate it from Constantinople. They 
.desire Turkey for tbe Turks, and hope to weather 
tbe present crisis, as they have so many others, 
by repeating tbe old promises of reform. They 
are also backed by certain foreign influences. 

Tbe one supreme question of the day is, what 
is to be done with Turkey ? Tbe welfare of tbe 
Near East and tbe peace of tbe world are con- 
cerned in tbe answer. Four plans are proposed — 
an American mandate, a British mandate, a 
Turkish mandate, or tbe division of Turkey 
among tbe Powers. Of tbe four proposals we 
believe that tbe first, that of an American 
mandate, would be best for Turkey and for tbe 
welfare of tbe world. 

In tbe opinion of representative Englishmen 
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there are some reasons against a British man- 
date. In the opinion of many. Great Britain 
has already undertaken all that she can do. 
While India is surging with a new Nationalism, 
England has established a protectorate over 
Egypt and incorporated it in the Empire. She 
proposes to undertake the costly responsibility 
for the whole of Mesopotamia, for Persia, 
although guaranteeing her independence, for 
Afghanistan, and the lands contiguous to India. 
She is already involved in parts of Arabia. It 
would be folly for her in addition to undertake 
the whole of Turkey, and face the possibility at 
some future time of the opposition of the whole 
Mohammedan world within her Empire. More- 
over, she has emerged from the war with a heavy 
debt and her resources will be strained to the 
utmost in developing what she has already 
undertaken. Britain knows how to govern her 
possessions better than any other nation, but 
she does not know how to leave a country when 
once she has entered it, and Turkey needs not 
permanent exploitation, but a chance to stand 
on her own feet. 

There are the strongest reasons against leav- 
ing the Turks in full possession. They have 
proved as incapable of governing other races as 
they have of honest, ejSEicient, and progressive 
self-government. Throughout Turkey, Arme- 
nians are already marked down for slaughter. 
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At the last audience given by the Sultan the 
Jews were present and protested their loyalty ; 
the Armenians and Greeks were noticeably 
absent. The Turks will take their revenge as 
soon as they are free. 

The little Armenian Eepublic in the Russian 
Trans-Caucasus is now hemmed in on three 
sides. On the north are the Georgians, on the 
south-east the Tartars, while a Turkish army 
of 30,000 under Mustapha Kemal, formerly the 
Inspector-General of the Ottoman army, is 
waiting on the south-west, and the one million 
Aiinenians in the Republic have but 8,000 
armed men. There are also 350,000 Armenians 
who had been driven in from Turkey as refugees, 
but they are not a fighting force. A French 
count who had just returned informed us that 
15,000 Armenians were killed in the month of 
August alone. If Turkey is handed back to the 
Turks the civilized world should demand not 
only the trial of the murderers of the 800,000 
Armenians already killed, but also that of the 
men at the Peace Conference who hand this 
people over to slaughter and extinction. 

The fourth possibility, that of the partition 
of Turkey, would be almost as disastrous as a 
mandate to the Turks themselves. It would be 
impossible to have a unified policy and to do 
justice to the score of peoples amid the restless 
tossing of long enthralled nationalities/" The 
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reforms of one Power would be defeated by tbe 
next. It would lead to friction, international 
jealousy, and dissension. It would be costly, 
and would almost bleed Turkey to death. It 
would end in war. 

Tbe first possibility is left for consideration. 
It is our belief that America should not accept 
a mandate for Armenia alone. It would be im- 
possible thus to protect the Armenian people, 
to uplift the Turk, or to unify Turkey. It 
would leave America with a very difficult task, 
but without the resources to make it a suc- 
cess. We believe that America should take 
three mandates — for Constantinople, Anatolia, 
and Armenia — or one mandate for Turkey with 
a free hand to subdivide it into three or more 
provinces. The Armenian people seem to be 
in a special sense the wards of Britain and the 
United States. Their record is their appeal. 

Centring in Mount Ararat, the territory of 
Armenia is about 80,000 square miles, divided 
between the Turkish, Russian, and Persian sec- 
tions. There are about 1,000,000 Armenians in 
Turkey, 1,200,000 in the Russian Caucasus, 50,000 
in Persia, and 100,000 in the United States. 

As early as 700 b.c. the Armenians were a 
strong and sturdy race. The people were 
marked by their knowledge, enterprise, in- 
telligence, business capacity, and strength of 
character. Like ourselves, they are of the Indo- 
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European race, and like tlie Jews tkey have been 
persecuted and scattered throughout the world, 
and have been subjected to a long series of 
massacres. At times they were forbidden to 
speak the Armenian language, the penalty being 
to have their tongues torn out. Honest, edu- 
cated, thrifty, of high intelligence, they excited 
the jealousy of their Turkish rulers because of 
their superior intelligence and prosperity, and 
were subjected to every injustice and indignity. 
Their schools were closed, their homes burnt, 
their property seized, their women violated. 
Before the war it was estimated that there were 
about 4,000,000 Armenians, some 2,000,000 in 
Turkey, 1,500,000 in Russia, and 500,000 who 
had emigrated to other countries. 

Under the Medes and Persians, the Armenians 
were rigorously governed. In 69 b.c. they were 
conquered by the Romans. For a thousand 
years they have been the most persecuted people 
in the world. In the seventh century a.b., they 
were conquered and ruled by the Arabs, and 
later by the Kurds. For three centuries follow- 
ing they were swept by the invasion of a long 
succession of nomadic tribes. Still they main- 
tained their existence as a Christian kingdom in 
the midst of the Moslem. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, they were subjected for 
five centuries to the Turkish yoke, with fre- 
quent outbreaks of persecution. Europe de- 
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manded reforms, but massacre followed massacre 
in succession. 

Altbougli the Armenians were almost the first 
to receive Christianity as a united nation the 
Christian nations have looked on as at a Eoman 
spectacle, and have seen these persecuted people 
butchered decade after decade. Surely the 
time has come, if we are to maintain our self- 
respect as members of a Christian civilization, 
when we must see that justice is done to long- 
suffering Armenia. An era of reconstruction 
must follow the massacres of the past. To these 
brave people, with their sense of nationality, 
their patriotism and their Christianity, never 
crushed through centuries of persecution, we 
must come to-day with relief. 

The Armenians are enterprising and tenacious. 
Before the war they conducted about 90 per 
cent, of the trade of inland Anatolia. The 
Armenian has stimulated, where the Turk has 
crushed, trade. But we should help these people 
with our eyes open. They have the inevitable 
faults of a subject and persecuted race, like the 
Jews of Eussia. What they most need is not 
charity, but good government and a chance to 
live. Wealthy Armenians possess enough to 
enable them to care for there own people if some- 
one will keep the Turks from their throats. 

The task is not impossible, nor is it imprac- 
ticable. A relatively small force of either 
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American or British troops could quickly restore 
order. The whole government of Turkey could 
be made self-supporting. Even on the lowest 
grounds it would pay materially. But on higher 
grounds it is right. The most persecuted people 
on earth look to America as the nation best able 
to help them. Is her answer to be one of pro- 
vincial selfishness or one of sacrificial service ? 
Shall Armenia and Turkey both have their part 
in Everybody's World ? 

We recently passed the spot where the Asiatic, 
Paul, crossed into Europe with the germinal 
message and dynamic power that were to pro- 
duce, despite all persecution or barbarous opposi- 
tion, a Christian civilization. The hour has now 
become when those Christian forces must be carried 
from the West back to the East. The Mace- 
donian cry of human need, "" Come over and 
help us," which brought the Apostle Paul from 
Asia Minor to Europe, now calls us back to the 
very provinces which gave us the moral, spiri- 
tual, and social basis of our chnlization. 

As these pages are being completed there has 
come the appeal sent by the Parliament of the 
Armenian Eepublic to the Parliaments of 
America, Great Britain, France, and the Powers 
represented at the Peace Conference. En- 
couraged by the inaction and silence of the 
Great Powers, hordes of Turks, Kurds, and 
Tartars, led by officers of the regular Turkish 
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Army, liave begun anotber invasion of tbe Re- 
public. Once more, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of tens of thousands of Allied troops . . . 
the implacable enemy is . . . massacring the vil- 
lagers and laying waste the land. Armenia 
to-day is left to face alone her secular perse- 
cutors with an utterly inadequate supply of 
arms and munitions. And it is thus, after the 
triumph of the Allies, the Armenian people, in 
order to defend its very existence, has to wage 
an unequal fight in the worst possible condi- 
tions. We make this final appeal to the con- 
science of the civilized world, warning it of the 
danger of our definitive annihilation."' 

What shall our answer be 1 



CHAPTER VII 

THE APPEAL OP RUSSIA 

Russia is a land of mystery and of paradox. 
Here is a great nation that seems to have been 
marked for suffering through long centuries of 
chastening discipline. As you live among the 
Russian people, sjunpathize and suffer with 
them, their need is branded upon your very 
soul. When the writer visited Russia, he foimd 
that the appeal which it made was utterly 
unique. 

Whatever may be her fate in the future, when 
Russia entered the War she was one of the four 
giant countries of the world. At that time the 
Russian Empire comprised one-sixth of the land 
area of the globe, and one-ninth of its popula- 
tion.i 


1 Stated in tabular form in round numbers, the relative posi- 
tion of the four great nations is as follows : 


Oounbry. 

Population 
in Millions. 

Fraction of 
World Pop, 

Approx. 

Area 

Millions of 
Sq. Miles. 

Per cent, 
of World’s 
Surface 

Wealth in 
Billions of 
Dollars. 

Russia . 

182 

1 

8| 


40 

United States . 

120 



■sV 

230 

British Empire 

438 

i 

m 


ISO 

China 

400 

i 



40 

The World 

1,700 

100 

57 

100 

720 


203 
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In 1914, weakened by internal dissension, tke 
masses of Enssia, ignorant of the secret negotia- 
tions between the Hohenzollerns, Hapsbnrgs, 
and Eomanovs, were plunged into the European 
struggle, and toiled, fought, and died to satisfy 
the dynastic ambitions of their rulers. The 
Eussians were unprepared for war, and were 
often betrayed by their pro-German bureau- 
cratic leaders, who deliberately withheld muni- 
tions, while the Germans, well knowing their 
condition, mowed them down in front, often at 
point-blank range, or shot them down in the 
long retreats through the marshes. 

During the recent war, Eussia suffered more 
than any other great nation. She had called to 
the colours not fewer than 13,000,000 men, the 
largest army ever assembled by any one nation 
in history. Some 2,000,000 soldiers died of 
wounds, disease, neglect, or starvation. Some 
2,000,000 were confined in the prisons of Ger- 
many and Austria, returning, ii they returned at 
all, often as mere skeletons to die upon the 
road, or to fall an easy prey to disease. Multi- 
tudes throughout the land perished from poverty 
and disease, famine and revolution. Attacked 
from without, betrayed from within, famished, 
starving, Eussia still endured. Owing to the 
shortage of shells and munitions many of the 
troops were left unarmed, betrayed by Stiirmer 
and his associates. Many had to fight with 
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sticks and stones. At last, worn out by suffer- 
ing and privation and with no faith left in their 
Government, from this great, surging mass the 
cry of starving Russia went up for '' Peace, land, 
and bread/" 

Until March 1917, Russia was still an Empire. 
On March 11, the Czar, despite the overwhelm- 
ing demand for freedom presented to him, issued 
an Ukase suspending the sitting of the Duma. 
The Duma, however, unanimously refused to 
dissolve. The Czar, who was at the Front, 
started for the capital, but was taken from the 
train on the way, and announced his abdication. 

The chief parties responsible for the revolu- 
tion of 1917 were represented in the first Lvoff 
ministry. Prince Lvoff represented the group 
of business men and landowners ; the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, or moderate reformers, were 
represented by Professor Paul Miliukof ; the 
third and most powerful group, consisting of 
working-men and soldiers, were represented by 
M. Kerensky, Minister of Justice, a revolu- 
tionary socialist. Owing to the failure of this 
ministry to satisfy the radical demands of the 
people, Lvoff was forced to resign, and Kerensky 
came for a short time into power. By Novem- 
ber 6, the more extreme leaders of the working- 
men and soldiers began to rebel against 
Kerensky, as he had failed to procure a joint 
declaration of the Allied Powers renouncing all 
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imperialistic aims, in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Russian Revolution, and had failed 
to obtain an early peace. 

Social revolution in Russia has been due to the 
development of primitive communism, and to a 
synthesis of the philosophy of the social revolu- 
tionists with the German socialism of Karl Marx, 
centralized, organized, materialistic, and irre- 
ligious. The Bolsheviki soon secured control 
of the Soviets, or working-men's councils, tending 
to exclude all others. They promised the people 
what they most wanted, land and peace. They 
organized the Red Guard by arming workmen 
in the factories, and won over the Army by their 
programme. 

The Bolsheviki were under the leadership of 
Nikolai Lenin, who had returned to Russia from 
Switzerland via Germany to agitate for the 
termination of the war. He stood for the 
socialism of Karl Marx, to sweep away all social 
classes and national political states, and substi- 
tute the international socialistic rule of the prole- 
tariat, or working-classes, for the system of 
capitalism and imperialism. On November 7, 
the Bolshevist leaders seized Petrograd and 
declared themselves to be the Government. A 
new Cabinet was formed, with Lenin as Prime 
Minister and Trotzky as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. By a series of decrees, property was 
seized and given to citizens who had no dwell- 
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ng. All factories were Panded over to the 
Dossession of the working-men. Private owner- 
ship of land was declared mill and void. All 
and was nationalized and turned over to the 
leople. The collapse of Russia began when 
iemobilised soldiers poured back into the cities 
n hungry mobs, calling for bread. The Bolsheviki 
inally signed the humihating treaty with Ger- 
nany at Brest-Litovsk, which became effective 
m December 7, 1917. 

By the end of the year Russia was in a state 
of chaos. Finland declared her independence. 
The Ukraine, Siberia, the Caucasus, Turkestan, the 
Poles, Cossacks, Mohammedans, and Tartars set 
up their own government,largely isolating Russia. 
The phrase, Now we are free,^" swept away all 
control and restraint. Soldiers needed no longer 
to obey or to fight. Labourers did not need to 
work. Private property almost disappeared. 
Capital largely ceased to be productive. The 
national revenue became almost nil. Russia was 
relapsing into a condition of primitive anarchy 
reminiscent of the prehistoric period of the 
human race. Property was confiscated ; banks 
were closed ; business became paralysed ; dis- 
cipline was at an end ; trade gave place to barter ; 
paper money became almost valueless ; famine 
stared the people in the face. As the Russian 
daily press recorded, Men and women fre- 
quently dropped in the streets, overcome by 
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slieer liunger/' Recent montlis have seen great 
efforts along constructive lines, but tliere was no 
indication of any such in those dark days. 

We seem to have conquered militarism in the 
War, We must now face its aftermath, Bol- 
shevism. It is a problem not only in Russia, but 
throughout the world, and we should do well 
to try to understand it. 

This is no easy task, for we have been vic- 
timized by our own propaganda. The Germans 
taught us the power of such propaganda ; then 
in self-defence the Allies launched their own. 
Now everyone is flooding us with special plead- 
ing for or against each cause. Before the present 
writer are two piles of printed matter, the one 
for and the other against Bolshevism. Many of 
the documents on both sides are filled with ex- 
aggerations and statements contrary to fact. 
Whether reactionaries or Bolsheviks, each ex- 
treme party seems to "" see red.” Our one aim 
is to find the truth, to see things as they are. 
We do not pretend to speak with authority on 
present conditions in Russia. We desire to sus- 
pend judgment upon the economic experiment 
which is being tried there. Possibly we may 
learn a lesson from the French Revolution. For 
a time, violence and bloodshed followed both 
the French and the Russian Revolutions. Not 
only autocratic Europe but the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies were suspicious of both. But when. 
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in the case of the French Revolution, the air 
cleared, and law and order were restored, ib was 
possible to distinguish between the lawless 
cruelty of a Robespierre and the ideal aims and 
final achievements of the Revolution itself in 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Upon closer 
investigation we may have in the same way to 
distinguish between the temporary violence and 
bloodshed in Russia, of which we have heard, and 
the true purpose of the social and industrial move- 
ment in Russia when it is finally democratized. 

To understand the Russian Revolution, we 
must realize what lay behind it. It was the 
spontaneous uprising of a people long oppressed. 
A thousand years of suflering, such as no other 
great nation has endured, and five centuries of 
Czarism, had driven the people almost to de- 
spair. Nearly all the opponents of the bureau- 
cracy were forced into the various camps of 
socialism, which seemed to offer a gospel of 
hope to the oppressed masses. Sixty per cent, 
of the Russian people were chronically underfed, 
miserably clad, and living in hovels scarcely fit 
for beasts. A large majority of the population 
belong to the landless and almost penniless 
proletariat class. Over 75 per cent, had been 
left in illiteracy. The Czarist Minister, M, de 
Shelking, attributes the Revolution to “an un- 
popular Emperor, a detested Empress, a de- 
ceived army and navy without faith in its 
14 
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officers, venal and incapable Ministers, justice 
reduced to a farce, society corrupt and rotten to 
tlie core, the Duma lacking in courage and 
mitiative/" Mr. Brailsford says : Russia 

hanged its socialists, dissolved its Dumas, im- 
prisoned its deputies, oppressed its Jews, de- 
filed the free soil of Finland, and erected its 
gallows in the cities of Persia/" 

The Revolution was thus a sudden release of 
great elemental forces from age-long repression ; 
it was the long-suppressed outcry of land-hunger 
and life-hunger. What began primarily as a 
political revolution developed rapidly into a 
social revolution for the overthrow of poli- 
tical tyranny and social injustice. It was not 
merely a change of persons or of parties ; it 
was a change of principles, a change of classes, 
a change in the very order of society. 

In such a chaotic time of transition, the ex- 
treme forces naturally gained control. Of all 
the parties in Russia, only one knew just what 
it wanted. In the spht of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party in 1903, the Bolsheviks, or 
Maximalist party, took the extremist position, 
demanding the immediate revolutionary rule of 
the proletariat, or working-class. The Men- 
sheviks, or Minimalist party, stood for a more 
gradual, evolutionary control, uniting the bour- 
geoisie, or commercial class, with the peasants 
and working-men. 
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To understand Russia and Bolshevism, it is 
all important at the outset clearly to distinguish 
between two elements ; on the one hand, the 
people, with their spontaneous, democratic 
organization of the Soviets ; and on the other 
the Bolsheviks, or extreme Communists, who 
have gained temporary control of the Soviet 
organization. It is the writer's belief that the 
Soviet organization, as an expression of demo- 
cratic Russia, is built upon the bed-rock of 
Russian character, and will be permanent. Bol- 
shevism, if built upon the shifting sand of selfish 
class rule, class hatred, and oppressive force, 
must either be democratized or fall. Before Bol- 
shevism there were soviets of peasants, soldiers, 
teachers, professional men, and industrial workers. 
The present Soviet Republic must be regarded 
as a communistic experiment, an episode in 
the social reconstruction of Eastern Europe. 
No such revolution as this elemental upheaval 
has ever taken place in the world. 

Here were enormous, undisciplined, armed 
Ufiasses pouring back from the trenches, millions 
of men diverted from the War to a social revo- 
lution, turning hopelessly from the German 
Front, where they had been betrayed, to face 
what they considered their real enemy at home. 
It was this armed mass that represented the 
driving force of the Revolution. It must be 
remembered, also, that all else had failed them. 
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They felt they had been the victims of an auto- 
cratic Czar, a corrupt bureaucracy, an agrarian 
feudalism, and a weak middle class. Three 
classes of the community were on trial. The 
failure of the Czar and the bureaucracy was 
obvious and final ; the bourgeois and intellectuals 
had thrown away their chance in the Revolution 
of 1905 ; it was now the turn of the proletariat 
and peasants. They saw but two alternatives, 
the continuance of the old oppressive system 
of the privileged class, or the beginning of the 
rule of the unprivileged 80 per cent, of the 
population. If for a moment we try to put 
ourselves in their place, we cannot but feel sym- 
pathetic with the underl3dng aims of this long- 
suffering mass of the population, however wrong" 
their methods. They felt the craving for 
social justice, the hunger for life, the desire 
for some share and some control of the wealth 
which they had created. They desired an 
equality of democratic opportunity. They 
aimed at the socialization of the land, of 
the means of production, of wealth and of all 
life. It was a daring and colossal experiment. 
Behind those who initiated it were 135,000,000 
peasants and millions of the industrial prole- 
tariat, prepared by years of revolutionary agita- 
tion against the misrule and exploitation of the 
privileged class. 

Inevitably they made mistakes. Theirs was 
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the effort of the untutored child-mind in the 
political and social world. They would sweep 
away, like a house of cards in the nursery, all 
the slowly reared systems of the centuries, and 
build again a palace of fancy and a house of 
dreams. Thus the masses were finally induced, 
and indeed compelled, by the Marxian Socialists 
to try the Bolshevist experiment, which synthe- 
sised the revolutionary programmes of Marx and 
Bakunin, and offered them at once the sociali- 
zation of land and of industry. Let us turn 
to the actual constitution of the Soviet Eepublic, 
and try to realize the ideal aims of their social 
dream. Briefly, these may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Russia is declared "" A Republic of Soviets 
of Workers", Soldiers", and Peasants" Delegates."" 

2. The Soviet Republic of Russia is estab- 
lished on the basis of a free union of free nations, 
and forms a Federation of National Soviet Re- 
publics. 

3. Its purpose is to suppress all exploitation of 
man by man, and to abolish for ever the division 
of society into classes. 

4. To bring about the socialization of the 
land, private ownership of land is abolished. All 
land is declared national property. 

6. Forests, underground mineral wealth, and 
waters, having value of national importance . . . 
are declared public property. 
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6. Complete transfer is made of all factories, 
railways, and all means of production and trans- 
port, so as to establish, the workers" control of 
industry. 

7. All banks are transferred to the State, as a 
step in the emancipation of the toiling masses 
from the yoke of capitalism. 

8. It proposes to abolish all parasitic elements 
in society : work useful to the community is 
obligatory upon all. 

9. All Secret Treaties are repudiated, and a 
democratic peace without annexation or in- 
demnities is demanded. 

10. Millions of labourers in Asia, the Colonies, 
and smaller nations are to be freed from en- 
slavement ; the independence of Finland and full 
self-determination for Armenia must be secured. 

11. Genuine liberty of conscience is to be 
secured, the Church being separated from the 
State, and the School from the Church. 

12. Complete freedom of meetings and full 
liberty of association are regarded as essential. 

13. A complete education shall be free for all. 

14. The equality of all citizens (regardless of 
race and nationality) before the law, must be 
maintained, and the protection of national 
minorities guaranteed.^ 

1 Tte organ for tli© execution of this plan was to he ih© 
Soviets. They are supposed to organize ail classes in the 
country and the city. In the country they^hegin with the Mir, 
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We shall see liow far they have fallen below 
this constitution in actual practice, but such 
are the ideal aims of this far-reaching social 
movement in Russia. 

Truth compels us to give the Soviet Republic 
its due. The social theory of its promoters has 
been tried under most unfavourable, if not im- 
possible, conditions. They inherited a country 
impoverished by war and on the verge of starva- 
tion. They had to face an army disbanded 
and crying for bread. They inherited five cen- 
turies of the Gzarist regime, and passed through 
foxu years of war, which had loosed all the pas- 
sions of tlie Tartar blood. They were faced by 
the invasion of the German Army, the pene- 
tration of the German commercial agents, the 
highway robbery o£ the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
the Allied invasion of the north, a Revolution 

or village meeting of all the workers. These elect a Soviet to 
rcx)reBent the village. The villages send their representatives 
to the townships. These in turn send representatives to the 
Provincial Soviets, and these to the All-Kussia Congress. In 
the city, each group, whether of industrial or of brain workers, 
is supposed to have its Soviet. These send representatives to 
the City Soviet, and the cities with the villages send up their 
representatives to the All-Hussia Congress. This appoints an. 
interim Central Executive Committee of some two hundred 
members, which elects the final body, consisting of eighteen 
People’s CommiHsai’icH, who form the Government. If these 
Soviets wore truly democratic and universal, and if they were 
jompleied by a representative National Constituent Assembly, 
ixoy might form the organization of the permanent Bussian 
5tat0, 
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on tlie south, and another on the east. They 
were isolated by the world's blockade, cut oJI 
from several of their outlets to the sea and from 
the granary of Siberia. The means of trans- 
portation had almost broken down. A system 
of bribery and corruption imparalleled in any 
civilized nation prevailed. In spite of all these 
adverse circumstances, they have maintained 
themselves in power for more than two years. 
The fallacies of the system, however, must be 
eradicated if complete collapse is to be avoided. 

We must now turn from this natural organi- 
zation of Russian democracy to the Bolshevik, 
or small extremist party, which temporarily 
controls it. We must first of all ask, what is 
Bolshevism ? Perhaps we can best express it 
in certain characteristic phrases employed by 
Lenin, the brain of Bolshevism, in his Soviets at 
Work:, without attempting a continuous quota- 
tion : 

We have won Russia from the rich for the 
poor, from the exploiters for the toilers. . . . 
IsTow the main difficulty is in the economic 
domain; to raise the productivity of labour, 
to establish strict and universal accounting, to 
control production and distribution, and actually 
to socialize production. Socialism, to succeed, 
must prove more efficient than capitalism in 
producing wealth. We now need economy, dis- 
cipline, accuracy. There will be a period of false 
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steps, experiments, wavering, and hesitation. 
Tlie transition from capitalism to socialism 
is impossible without compulsion and dicta- 
torship. Our soviet rule is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat . , . swift and merciless in the 
suppression of exploiters. There must be abso- 
lute submission to one person, the soviet dic- 
tator, during work. . . . Our aim is to attract 
every member of the poor classes. The bour- 
geoisie is excluded."" 

Lenin"s keynote is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat "" by the unlimited use of power. 
The aim of Bolshevism is the immediate intro- 
duction of state communism, of a social republic 
of labour. It represents the vested interests of 
^ the unprivileged classes. It is immediate, uni- 
versal socialism. It seeks to invert the social 
pyramid which tapered down from the Czar, 
the bureaucracy, the bourgeois, to the broad 
base of the toiling masses, placing the masses on 
top and crushing the once-privileged classes. Bol- 
shevism seeks proletarianism before democracy ; 
revolution before evolution ; internationalism, 
not nationalism ; destruction before construction. 

Russia, rent, distracted, and torn by revolu- 
tion, fell an easy prey to the little group of 
extremists appealing to the instincts of the mob. 
Lenin frankly stated that, Just as 150,000 
lordly landowners under Czarism dominated the 
130,000,000 of Russian peasants, so 200,000 
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members of tbe Bolshevik party are imposing 
their proletarian will on the mass, but this time 
in the interest of the latter/^ 

It is not necessary to give way to exaggera- 
tion or wholesale condemnation. It is unjust, 
for instance, to say that Bolshevism inter- 
nationalized women. At Saratof a single soviet, 
not Bolshevik but anarchist, proposed this as a 
local plan, but it would be as unjust to generalize 
from this exception as to assume that the 
Americans were polygamists because of the 
existence of the Mormons. The Bolshevist mar- 
riage laws are totally against such a plan. 

. We may roughly divide Russia into three 
classes. Somewhat less than one-tenth are re- 
actionaries, desiring the return of their former 
special privileges. They include the bureau- 
crats, officials, police, landowners, capitalists, 
and dispossessed classes. They desire the re- 
turn of the good old days,""^ many of them be- 
lieving that the peasant is a ‘"pig,"^ incapable 
of education or of self-government, and that he 
should be given vodka and the knout. The 
other extreme, also less than one-tenth, belong 
to the destructive international socialists, who 
would use any method, any means, any force, 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Each of these extremes would stand for a 
^elfish class Yule. 
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But between these two are the remaining 80 
per cent* of the people, and this heart of Russia 
is still sound. Tiiey want land, they want 
peace, they want work ; they want the law and 
order of a truly democratic government, living 
in harmony with all other nations. 

But production, transportation, and industry 
have broken down. Neither fuel, raw materials, 
nor railway facilities can be had. 

The national health, through underfeeding, 
lack of organization, and lack of medicines, has 
deteriorated. Epidemic diseases, sucli as cholera, 
tj^hus, typhoid, small-pox, and influenza have 
been rampant. Because of decreased production 
the people have been consuming Lhe accumu- 
: lated capital of past centmies, and Russia is 
being bled white. 

Russia seems now to be on the verge of a 
third and last development. The first revolu- 
tion was primarily political, resulting in the 
overthrow of Czarism. The second, or Bol- 
shevist revolution, was primarily social, issuing 
in the overthrow of capitalism and commercial- 
ism. The third development, aiming at the 
establisliment of a true democracy, both poli- 
tical and social, seems already to be on its way. 
If Russia is left to herself, either the leaders will 
have to grant social justice and democracy, or 
the people of Russia will sweep them away in 
moral indignation. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

THE HOPE OF RUSSIA 

The tactical errors of tlie Eussian. leaders liave 
only been equalled by tlie blunders of tbe Allies 
in dealing with. them. In one thing at least the 
Bolshevists have shown themselves masters, 
and that is in their clever propaganda. The 
stupid threats to the Bolsheviks contained in the 
Allied propaganda, and the exaggerated mis- 
representations of them, have only strengthened 
the Bolshevik cause. The worst Allied blunder 
of all has been that of armed intervention. The 
Bolsheviks have been given the opportunity of 
rallying the patriotic elements of the nation to 
resist foreign and reactionary forces which are 
advancing upon the country. Allied interven- 
tion, which was intended to overthrow Bolshev- 
ism, has actually strengthened it. Left to 
themselves, the people might have risen against 
the Bolsheviks, but threatened by what they 
considered a foreign foe, they turned against the 
invader to defend their own Soviet Bepublic* 

220 
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Why then was intervention a failure ? It 
failed because it was opposed by the intelligent 
labouring classes of Britain and America. It 
failed because it turned the people of Russia 
against the Allies. Those who wanted us most 
were the men of the old regime, who desired the 
restoration of the good old times and the bene- 
volent "" rule of the privileged class. It is chiefly 
the reactionaries that have been filling our 
press and urging intervention, but we have no 
desire to re-establish the hideous regime of the 
old order. 

If the Allies withdraw, and at the same time 
prevent the forcible exploitation of the country 
by Germany, Russia, left to herself, will work 
out with succcess her own destiny. There may 
be a temporary domination by military auto- 
crats ; Napoleons, great or small, may for a 
time gain control ; but the pendulum, which 
has swung to both extremes, will come in time to 
a middle position. When that day arrives, 
Russia will take her rightful place in the world 
again. Sooner or later the great peasant classes 
will assert themselves. An impoverished, illi- 
terate, and half-civilijzed Russia was not ready 
for the premature experiment of State socialism, 
but Russia is destined to become one of the 
great democracies of the world. Either those in 
power, learning from their own failure, must 
become more democratic, and yield to the will 
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of the people, or the old reactionaries, confess- 
ing the injustice and failure of their own former 
rule, must become more liberal ; or else the 
people, rejecting both extremes, must assert 
their own will. 

The Germans are busy with their peaceful 
penetration, and are ready to exploit Russia. It 
will not do for the Allies merely to withdraw : 
we must make good our generous promises, which 
at the time filled the Russian people with hope. 
What they need now is not empty S3nnpathy, 
but help ; not armed intervention, but co-opera- 
tion. The Allies cannot successfully ^Invade, 
conquer, and control a nation which possesses 
the largest white population and the largest 
natural resources in the world. When armed 
intervention was tried, many of the Russians 
fighting in the ranks turned against the foreign 
officers and went over to the Bolsheviks, What 
we need to do is to appeal to the heart of demo- 
cratic Russia, to offer, not the stupid threats of 
a useless propaganda, but the promise of im- 
mediate co-operation and the exchange of raw 
materials and manufactured goods, as soon as 
Russia shall call a hona fide Constituent Assembly 
and set up an honest democratic government of, 
for, and by the people. 

It will help us to estimate Russia's future if 
we glance for a moment at her natural resources 
and the character of her people. We shall see 
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that she is not insolvent and that her condition 
is not hopeless. 

Russia is vast, not only in size, but in her re- 
sources, which as yet have scarcely been touched. 
From the rich black belt of fertile soil in the 
south, one of the great wheat areas of the world, 
on eastward across the wide Siberian plain, the 
land is one of prondse and opportunity. We 
expected to find Siberia a dreary desert, but as 
we journeyed across its magnificent distances 
we found it a fertile Canada, with extensive 
tracks of rich virgin soil, huge forests uncut, and 
mineral wealth of which the surface has hardly 
been scratched. Siberia contains an area one 
and a half times that of the United States, with 
a population of only 10,000,000. It is rich in 
its supply of gold and other minerals, and is 
capable of sustaining a large population. If 
Siberia were peopled with the same density as 
Belgium to-day, it would hold more than 
3,000,000,000 of people, or twice the present 
population of the entire world. There is a great 
future for the trade relations that will naturally 
result from the proper development of the 
resources of Si1:)eria. 

Like America, Britain, and China, Russia is 
rich in its supplies of coal, and though these are 
to a great exigent undeveloped, they already 
rank sixth in the world^s production. It takes 
second place in its output of petroleum. Russia 
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already stands fonrtli among tlie iron-producing 
countries. It produces more than 90 per cent, 
of the world^s supply of platinum. 

Normally two-thirds of European Russia is 
sown with cereals. Russia stands first in the 
world in its production of rye, second in wheat, 
second in oats, and follows America and India 
as third in the matter of cattle. Russia has the 
second largest railway system in the world, 
with 60,000 miles of good railways, 60 per cent, 
being owned by the State. ^ 

Russia is a land of raw products and great 
potential wealth. Her agriculture, however, is 
backward ; her manufactures and industries are 
not yet developed ; her rich mines, through lack 
of capital, organization, and wise legislation are 
almost unutilized. 

There are immense undeveloped resources 
alike in the Russian soil and in the Russian 
people. While the people struggle in poverty, 
these great resources may be exploited for the 
profit of some foreign nation, as by the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, or they may be developed by 
friendly co-operation and released for the en- 
richment of Russia and the world. 


1 Oountry. 

1, XlDited States 

2, Russia , 

3, Germany 

4, India 

5, France . 


Rjulway Mileage. 

255,333 

48,534 

39,600 

34,648 

31,807 


Owned by State. 

31,366 

36,619 

29,317 

5,610 
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Russia contains tlie largest white population 
in the world, and this has increased in the last 
fifteen years by more than 42,000,000.^ 

Owing to their latent force the Russians are 
one of the great expanding peoples of the world. 
Menaced by the Mongols on the east, the Ger- 
mans on the west, the Norsemen on the Baltic, 
and the Turks on the south, starting from the 
little principality of Moscow, no larger than 
Belgium, Russia has expanded to some five hun- 
dred times its original area. It pressed steadily 
southward until it swallowed up part of Turkey, 
westward until it embraced Poland, northward 

^ In 1915 Russia had a population of 182,182,600, increasing 
annually more than 3,000,000, or 21 per cent. 

According to the Rmsian Year Booh for 1916, l:he number 
per 1,000 engaged in various occupations was as follows; 


Occupaiious. Social Status of Population. 


Agriculture . 

. 746 

Peasants 

. 771 

Mimug . 

96 

Burgesses . 

, 107 

Bay Labour . 

46 

Natives (non-Russian) . 66 

Trade and Commerce 

38 

Cossacks 

. 23 

All other 

. 74 

Nobles 

15 



Clergy 

5 



All others . 

13 


1,000 


1,000 


The religious faiths of the population in per centage are as 
follows: Orthodox, 69-90; Roman Catholics, 8*91 ; Protestants, 
4-85; Other Christians, 0*96; Mohammedans, 10*83; Jews, 
4*05 ; other non-Christians, 0*50. 

Russia contains twice the white population of the British 
Empire, and one and ono-half times the white population of th© 
United States. 

16 
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until it included FMand, and eastward as far 
as the Pacific. 

Russia is the meeting-place between the East 
and the West ; the most eastward of the Wes- 
tern nations, the most westward of the Eastern 
nations, it contains the blood of both. While 
Slavs are the predominant race, there has been 
a large admixture of Tartar, Finnish, and other 
Asiatic blood. 

Environment, the fierce fight with Nature and 
man, and the experience of more than a thou- 
sand years of suffering have all helped to deter- 
mine the Russian character. To know Russia 
and her past is to understand and sympathize 
with her. We must judge her people and their 
faults with charity. They were cut off from the 
possibility of rapid development by a corrupt 
and autocratic court, a reactionary bureaucracy, 
and a luxurious and selfish aristocracy. If the 
Russians are often childlike in nature, we must 
remember that Russia, though one of the 
largest, is yet the youngest of nations, and has 
been the most handicapped. 

Physically the Russians are a singularly fine 
people, of great strength, and capable of doing 
the hardest and heaviest work even when sus- 
tained by the poorest food. We shall attempt 
briefly to analyze and summarize the psychology 
of the educated classes. We cannot judge 
Russia by her uneducated peasant class, any 
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more than we could fairly judge our present 
capacity by that of our unlettered ancestors. In 
Ms intellectual nature, the Russian is brilliant 
and versatile, though often superficial in Ms 
culture. The courses offered at the Universities 
are on a higher plane than those of most Ameri- 
can colleges, and would rank with those of 
the Universities of Germany. The Russian has 
a large capacity for comprehension, quick as- 
similation and imitation, and is a gifted linguist. 
He is an extreme individualist, and often an 
idealist. Yet there is also a passion for reality 
about him. The peasant in particular is prac- 
tical and hard-headed. 

In his emotional nature the Russian has a re- 
markable capacity for affection; he is even 
more warm-hearted than the Irish and more 
sympathetic than the French. His most strik- 
ing characteristic is Ms all-humanness."'' In 
his cesthetic nature the Russian is highly artistic 
and imaginative. He is often romantic, intro- 
spective, with a fine vein of sentiment, and 
tinged with a deep sadness reflected from the 
suffering both of the individual and of the 
nation. Repressed politically, the Russian has 
expressed the pent-up wealth of his nature in 
literature, art, and music. The religious nature 
of the Russian is deep, mystical, and reverent. 
The simple Russian has, perhaps, a deeper re- 
ligious consciousness than is to be found among 
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,ny of the other races in Europe, though many 
f the modern intellectuals, in their reaction 
.gainst a corrupt State and Church, have swung 
or the moment into atheism or agnosticism. 

The Eussian surpasses his Anglo-Saxon brother 
n brilliance of intellect, warmth of affection, 
iepth of religious consciousness, and artistic 
temperament. In his volitional nature, how- 
ever, we reach what is at present the Eussian's 
greatest lack. With will-power undeveloped 
and lack of moral back-bone, repressed as he has 
been by centuries of autocracy, and not braced 
up by strict discipline, the Eussian tends to be 
mercurial, with a lack of balance and proportion. 
At present he lacks Anglo-Saxon common sense 
and capacity for organization. These will de:e 
velop by experience. The strength of Eussia's 
womanhood is at present a great source of hope. 

If now we gather up these elements of the 
Eussian nature, in their actual combination we 
find the distinctive characteristics of the Eus- 
sian temperament. The first is his marvellous 
adaftability, plasticity, suppleness of mind, and 
clear intuition and insight, which place him in 
strong contrast with the plodding and methodi- 
cal Teuton. This Oriental faculty of adapta- 
bility makes the Eussian a good colonist, and 
gives him the capacity for ruling successfully 
over primitive races. The second result of this 
combination is impulsiveness, with a tendency to 
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run to extremes, plunging in with no sense of 
balance or proportion. The third result is found 
in the contradictions and paradoxes of the Rus- 
sian character. Reflecting the fierce extremes 
of his climate, the Russian is subject to chang- 
ing moods. He plunges from gaiety to despair, 
from overflowing energy to apathy, from intel- 
lectual audacity to timidity of conduct. He is 
affectionate, gentle, and kind, yet '' scratch a 
Russian and you find a Tartar. Rouse the 
Russian mob to the boiling point, and there is 
no cruelty or excess to which it may not be 
carried. The Tartar warrior once again flames 
forth. Long repressed by autocracy, the Rus- 
sian is yet the most democratic of all men. He 
ds frank, lovable, open as the sunshine, a child 
of Nature, the world's younger brother. 

Thus the Russian is strong, brilliant, and 
artistic, where we are prosaic and materialistic, 
but he is weak just at the point where we may 
help him, in the capacity for practical organiza- 
tion. He is laclcing as yet in moral will-power, 
but like the resom*ces of his soil, he is still in a 
giant cliildhood, with undisciplined but mighty 
powers. 

While in Russia, the writer found a flood of 
light thrown on the Russian character by 
scores of letters received from Russian students. 
Frequent reference to suicide and the deep 
diapason of sadness sound most strongly^ in 
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these letters. They show a depth of suffering 
in Russia before the War. Three examples 
may suffice. 

1. A letter from a young Jew on the verge of 
suicide : 

"" I shall endeavour to state the bare facts, 
which are perfectly known to anyone having to 
do with the Jewish youth of Russia. If the 
question were put to me whether there is any 
religious interest among the Jewish youth, I 
should reply, " No, none."* But, side by side 
with conscious unbelief, one can notice in almost 
every individual a deep sorrow and a longing 
to find some way to a higher ideal. Now in 
their midst you can notice the growth of a 
national movement. But that movement has 
nothing to do with religion or with God. All 
the thinking Jewish youth are unbelieving. The 
movement is still in its very beginning, but it 
has a rich soil which is abundantly fertilized by 
the Russian Government, by all its limitations, 
its restrictions, and its persecutions. ... As for 
my own life, I sneered at religion as other people 
did and called it superstition. The deeper I 
tried to go into the substance of things, the 
more I was brought to a complete negation of 
life. ... I decided that to live thus, without 
any object, was quite impossible. Therefore, 
the hour was fixed for my life to be brought to 
an end.^‘ However, a friend of mine persuaded 
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me that not even death is an end. My friend 
discovered that while attempting to commit 
suicide himself, the noose around his neck 
broke and he fell to the ground. He advised 
me to read the Gospel and to try to enter into 
the meaning of it, saying that it had helped him. 
I seized upon that as a drowning man catches at 
a straw. I cannot yet define the results, but I 
can say that that book and your lectures have 
persuaded me that it is possible for people to 
find an object in life and to believe in the future. 
My life is not the only case of disappointment 
and despair. Here you have facing you a whole 
company of my poor disappointed comrades, 
intellectual, thoughtful young Hebrews/' 

^ 2. 1 am a medical student troubled by 

doubts and passions, who had lost all faith and 
saw no meaning in life. On January 25 I left 
my room-mate for the last time, saying : ^ Good- 
bye ; to-morrow I will cease to exist, ^ A life 
without meaning, without aim, without eternity, 
with nothing but human pleasures, was dis- 
gusting to me. I saw the notice of your lecture 
on ' A Eational Basis for Eeligion,^ and The 
Meaning of Life."" I went, and on returning, I 
went to sleep for the first time during the last 
two months without thoughts of suicide. Since 
then I have daily been to your lectures. I now 
read the Gospel daily and am again able to 
pray, I do not Irnow what the future will be, 
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but now I desire again to live. In any case, I 
sball prolong my life for tlie next tbree months 
to make the test of Jesus Christ by reading the 
Gospel again as you asked us. Pray for me."' 

3. ‘"I am the daughter of a pious priest. Four 
years ago, at the age of seventeen, I took poison 
and tried to commit suicide, but the doctor 
prevented my carrying out my purpose. I now 
live only for my parents" sake. I am like a 
living corpse. My only desire is for death. 
Under present conditions in Russia I see no 
meaning in life. I have lost all faith in God. 
What am I to do ? I will faithfully read the 
Gospel every day, as you ask us, during the 
next three months, and see if God answers my 
prayers. I can do no more."" 

During the month which the writer spent in 
Russia lecturing to students, they crowded to 
the meetings, often standing for two hours a 
night, listening eagerly for a message of hope. 
In Kief sixty new students, in Petrograd over 
seventy, and in Moscow one hundred handed in 
their names as desiring to join Bible-classes, to 
make a fresh study of tlie life and teaching of 
Christ. In these three centres alone were 75,000 
college students without one Russian worker 
giving his whole time to Christian work among 
them. 

To imderstand the Russia of the present, one 
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must know something of her past. It is tke 
record of a thousand years of human suffering, 
as her people have struggled upward to the light 
of liberty. 

The Slavs, like their white brothers of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, entered Europe from Asia. 
Their history falls into four clearly defined 
periods. 

1. The Independent Principalities ^ Eighth to 
Thirteenth Centuries, 

Three cities have formed the radiating centres 
of Russian life. The first was Kief in the south, 

the mother of Russian cities ; the second, 
Moscow, in the centre, '' the heart of Russia "" ; 
the third, Petrograd, in the north, '' the head 
of Russia."" Kief in the ninth century became 
the cradle of Russian life and its commercial and 
political metropolis. Yet even in this early 
period of independent principalities, the country 
was laid waste by eighty-three civil wars. Dur- 
ing the course of a century and a half Kief was 
repeatedly taken by storm and pillage, until 
finally the whole country was desolated by the 
foreign invasion of fierce marauding tribes, 

2. The Tartar or Mongol Dominion, a.i). 
1238-1462. 

In the midst of war at home Russia was sud- 
denly swept by a cyclonic foreign invasion. 
Gengis Khan, after conquering China, advanced 
westward and defeated the Russians in a.b, 1224, 
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extending Ms realm over Asia and Europe from 
the Pacific to the Baltic and Danube. Eussia 
now passed for two centuries under the galling 
Tartar yoke, and the clock of Eussian culture 
was put back for generations. Forced to pay 
tribute, she was invaded from time to time by 
the Tartars, who swept over Eussia with ter- 
rible devastation. 

3. The Gzardom of Moscow, a,j>. 1380-1689. 

To unite the Eussian nation, the princes of 
Moscow consolidated their possessions and threw 
ofi the Tartar yoke, but they laid the foundation 
of autocracy, which rested with its dead weight 
upon the Eussian people for more than five 
centuries. For autocracy always advanced at 
the cost of the people. In two centuries (1228- 
1462) bleeding Eussia had to suffer the horrors of 
ninety internal conflicts and over a hundred 
and fifty foreign wars, wMle drought, famine, 
and fire added to the poverty of the peasants. 
Still there was a great unconquerable hope at 
the heart of Eussia. 

The early Czars combined the barbaric luxury 
of the Tartar Khan with the splendour of the 
Byzantine Emperor, while the people paid in 
taxes and blood. Ivan the Terrible (1633-84) 
inaugurated, apparently without any reason, a 
reign of terror lasting for twenty-five years. 
Toward Ms own people he acted like a savage 
invader in a conquered territory. He merci- 
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lessly devastated peaceful districts simply to 
terrorize the population. He is said to have 
massacred, during his six weeks^ residence in 
the old municipal republic of Novgorod, 60,000 
men, women, and children. Still Russia suffered 
in patience. A later monarch, Boris, bound the 
peasants to the soil, forbade emigration or free 
movement among them, and fastened upon 
them the fetters of serfdom, which the Russian 
peasantry suffered for the next two and a half 
centuries. 

When the throne fell vacant in 1613, Michael 
Romanov was chosen Czar, and a new dynasty 
of more or less benevolent tyrants was fastened 
upon Russia, 

4, The Modern Period, a.b. 1689-1917. 

¥7hen about to grant a constitution to the 
people in 1881, Alexander II was killed by a 
terrorist s bomb, and his son Alexander III 
(1881-94) entered upon a reign of reaction and 
oppression. For two decades an average of 
20,000 victims a year were banished to Siberia. 

The last Czar, Nicholas II, came to the throne 
in 1894. He was more humane, but weak and 
vacillating, and he became the easy victim of 
the evil forces surrounding him. For a long, 
weary century, pathetic movements for freedom 
had been repeatedly organized among the people. 
Finally, on October 30, 1906, the Czar, in a 
panic at the national uprising, vaguely promised 
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all manner of reforms. Tlie first Radical Duma 
opened in 1906, but was soon dissolved by the 
Czar. The second was closed the following year. 
The third Duma opened at the end of 1907. 
Stolypin stood firm against the demands of the 
Duma, and the revolution which began in 1906 
for the liberation of the toiling masses broke 
down. The cause of failure lay in the lack of 
leadership among the intellectuals, together with 
lack of discipline, of unity, and of real identifica- 
tion with the people. By 1909 the Government 
had banished 180,000 political exiles to Siberia. 

Russia had suffered enough to earn her free- 
dom. But let us not think that all her suffer- 
ing has been fruitless. The backward swing of 
the pendulum of reaction may carry the hour- 
hand along the dial plate of human progress as 
truly as the forward swing of radical reform. 
At both extremes Russia will have learned a 
great lesson. Let us not blame her if she does 
not instantly rise to democratic discipline, for 
even the struggle of the Anglo-Saxon for liberty 
was the slow growth of centuries, and the Re- 
public of France was long unstable. Russia is 
like her own prisoners suddenly released from 
Siberia, tottering with unsteady footsteps and 
with eyes half blinded and unaccustomed to 
face the light of liberty. But she has been 
learning the first painful lessons of democracy. 

Russia appeals to us to-day by her tragic 
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need. For a thousand years her vast masses, 
struggling against poverty and oppression, 
aggressive wars from without, and a cruel auto- 
cracy within, have slowly struggled toward 
freedom. Autocracy can never long hold Russia 
after her people have once tasted liberty. 
Russia will yet find herself. The writer met 
Madam Breshkovsky, the '' Little Grandmother 
of the Revolution."" After thirty-two years of 
terrible experiences in the prisons of Siberia, 
she had been released, only to have the hopes of 
a lifetime again dashed to the ground. Yet 
her faith in the future and her faith in God"s 
purpose for her country have never wavered. 
It is her unshaken conviction that tyi‘anny will 
pass and Russia yet be indicated as the leader of 
Democracy. She said, '' I know my people — 
lawyers, students, peasants, and soldiers ; I 
know them all, and I love them. I believe in 
the great future of Russia. I may not live to see 
it myself, but it will come."" 

As a Russian poet says, 

Never can tJie reason master. 

Never can the foot-rnle measure 
Russia’s own peculiar essence— 

Faith alone can fathom Russia. 

With all our heart we still believe in Russia. 
We believe in her because we believe inHumanity, 
because we believe in God, because we believe 
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it will yet be Everybody^’s World. This great 
people bas not suffered for a thousand years in 
vain. One-sixth of the land area of the globe 
cannot for ever be turned over to anarchy and 
corruption. We must help Russia with a dis- 
interested, generous, and friendly co-operation 
to regain her footing and to find herself. A 
Nihilistic Russia would be a menace to the 
world, a breeding centre of revolution for all 
nations. A peaceful, settled, and prosperous 
Russia will be a blessing to humanity. Prince 
Kropotkin, the well-known Russian writer, says 
that at the present moment the most urgent 
need is to save Russia from impending starva- 
tion. He asks for seeds, tractors, agricultural 
implements, and experts, as a direct gift and 
a friendly service from nation to nation.''^ 

The tree of sacrifice will yet bear its costly 
fruit. Even here nothing walks with aimless 
feet. God's in His heaven still, and all will yet 
be well with Russia. We shall have in the end 
a new Russia, a new Europe, and a new world — 
Everybody's World. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE ANGLO-SAXON ALLIES 

No result of the war is more significant than 
that which has drawn America into closer 
relationship with Great Britain in the reunion 
of the Anglo-Saxon people. 

Beginning as obscure Teutonic tribes, moving 
westward from Europe to the little island of 
Britain, and then across the wide Atlantic to the 
American continent, the liberty-loving Anglo- 
Saxon people have risen to a place of unique 
importance and responsibility in the world. It 
is of deep significance that the British Empire 
and the United States combined control nearly 
one-third of the habitable land of the globe. 

Taken together these Anglo-Saxons exercise 
responsibility for the government of more than 
five hundred and fifty million people, or nearly 
one-third of the population of the world. If 
we consider for a moment the numbers of the 
white race in each country, the British Empire 
has about sixty millions, governing nearly three 
239 
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Ixundred and eiglity millions of other races ; 
while the United States has a white population 
of some ninety miUions, governing about twenty 
millions of other races. 

In wealth, these Anglo-Saxon peoples hold a 
place of even greater importance than in the 
matter of area and population. The wealth of 
the United States before entering the war, 
according to the latest estimates of the Census 
Bureau in Washington, was approximately 
£45,600,000,000 ; and that of the British Empire 
over £26,000,000,000 ; or the enormous total 
of £71,600,000,000. Their combined wealth is 
greater than that of the score of other nations 
who were fighting in the late war all taken to- 
gether, and is about one-half of that of the 4 
entire globe. 

More important than their area, population, 
and wealth, are the underlying ideals and prin- 
ciples upon which these Anglo-Saxon nations 
are built. We do not claim here any superi- 
ority to others, nor that we have yet attained 
or lived up to our ideals ; but we cannot deny 
the responsibility of a great inheritance. There 
is the common possession of the ideal of liberty, 
hard won by centuries of strife and sacrifice. 
Together the two peoples have stood for the ideal 
of democracy and self-government, and with 
France they have led in democratic institutions. 
Together these nations have maintained high 
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ideals in education and great traditions in their 
religious life. 

With all their faults, and despite many ex- 
ceptions, it cannot be denied that these two 
Anglo-Saxon peoples have been possessed by 
great moral earnestness. These two nations 
have taken the foremost place during the last 
century in the extent of their philanthropic and 
missionary eliort. Apart from the Church of 
Rome, England and America together are fur- 
nishing nearly three-fourths of the missionaries 
of the world, and more than four-fifths of the 
financial expenditure for social and national 
uplift among the less favom.*ed peoples. Out of 
24,039 missionaries. North America is furnishing 
10,865 and Britain 6,599. Out of a total annual 
expenditure of £7,784,564, North America is 
furnishing £3,827,089, or about one-half, and 
Britain £2,763,868. 

They have also cherished the aim of peace 
founded on righteousness, although they have 
not always been able to preserve this peace nor 
maintain this righteousness. We do not hold 
that all of England's wars have been just and 
her possessions unselfishly gained, while a study 
of the history of the treaties of the United 
States with the Red Indians will not enable 
an American justly to assert that his own 
Government has always kept its obligations. 
But none the less, these two peoples have 
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inherited a great common tradition and Lave 
set before tbemselves a LigL ideal of rigLteous- 
ness. 

Only if we maintain these ideals, and recog- 
nize that we owe unselfish service and insistence 
on the right of full and free development to all 
other peoples for whom we may be held re- 
sponsible, can we justify our existence. Our 
responsibility is enormous. From an Authority 
higher than any League of Nations we hold a 
mandate for all that we possess. And we must 
render an account of our stewardship. 

Surely it has been entrusted to us, not for the 
enrichment of ourselves but as a moral mandate 
for the welfare of others. The Anglo-Saxons 
never set out deliberately to conquer a third of 
the world or to build up vast empires for them- 
selves. The Pilgrim Puritans never dreamed of 
America as a continent of wealth, but sought a 
place of liberty, where they could worship Grod 
in peace. The hardy colonists who resisted 
taxation without representation never thought 
of a great Republic. Their successors who felt 
that they were driven to intervene in the perse- 
cution and misgovernment in Cuba and the 
Philippines could not foresee a precedent and a 
policy that would force them beyond their own 
borders to take their full part in the world's life. 
The American is more ready to grant an over- 
ruling Providence and disinterested motives to 
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himself than he is to his British brother, just as 
the latter, in turn, is liable to misunderstand the 
former in his position with regard to the War. 
But the British Empire was built in the same 
unforeseen way. 

The British never dreamed of an empire in 
India when the Dutch monopoly of pepper and 
spices forced them into more direct trade rela- 
tions with the East. But step by step the de- 
fence of their trade and factories, the internal 
strife of native princes and their mismanage- 
ment, the wars with the French, and other 
causes led them on to their present position. 
They could not now suddenly withdraw without 
plunging the country into civil war and blood- 
shed which existed for fifteen centuries before 
their entry. It was the same in Egypt. The 
hopeless state of her finances, the mismanage- 
ment and prodigal waste of Ismail Pasha, forced 
England to intervene. The efficient reorganiza- 
tion of the country by Lord Cromer created a 
new and prosperous Egypt, a blessing instead 
of a burden to the world. 

The great danger in the case of India, Egypt, 
and the Philippines alike is to look at the whole 
world from a self-centred standpoint and to 
forget our divine mandate. 

It is the writer's conviction that the two great 
Anglo-Saxon peoples have been drawn together, 
not only for the winning of the War, but for the 
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winning of tiie world. If, tLen, tlie Anglo-Saxon 
peoples have been drawn together again for 
some great providential purpose, it is of the 
utmost importance that we should understand 
each other and co-operate in the achievement 
of that purpose. At present there is need of 
a better understanding between these two 
peoples. 

The very fact that we have common bradi- 
tions, a common history, a common language 
and literature, the very fact that we belong to 
the same family, means not only a closer rela- 
tionship, but a source of possible friction. Un- 
fortunately, we are often at our best with 
strangers and at our worst with our relatives. 
British and Americans hardly look upon each 
other as foreigners, but rather as cousins ; yet 
for that very reason the two nations are per- 
haps more critical of each other. The school 
books of America and her traditions from the 
revolutionary war have helped to maintain on 
that side of the Atlantic something of the old 
prejudice. The press in each country until a 
few years ago emphasized the faults, peculiarities, 
and shortcomings of the other nation, and did 
much to increase this prejudice. 

The fact that we speak the same language is, 
strangely enough, another cause of friction. It 
would be more true to say that we have a com- 
mon literature, but we do not speak the same 
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language. Only long residence in a country can 
enable us to understand the language oi its 
people. Americans and Englishmen start out 
with the misconception that they understand 
each other's speech, but in practice we often 
use the same words with quite difierent intent. 
All nations, by reason of their own insularity, 
have a certain natural prejudice against 
foreigners. As Lowell once observed, there is 

a certain condescension in foreigners," which 
is not confined to any one people. 

Mr. Samuel Crothers, in his delightful essay 
on The Anglo-American School of Polite Un- 
learning^ points out the necessity that both 
nations should unlearn their prejudice and the 
great mass of misinformation which each has 
accumulated about the other. They must both 
realize that there is more than one way of doing 
things, and that our way is not necessarily the 
only or the best way of doing them. 

With a view to arriving at a better under- 
standing of each other, we must ask leave to make 
two rather extended quotations from miters of 
quite diverse characteristics and representing 
both sides of the Atlantic. Emerson, in his 
English Traits, written seventy years ago, after 
his voyages to England in 1833 and 1847, makes 
some observations which throw light upon both 
the strong and the weak points of the unchang- 
ing English character. 
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'' TLey are free, forcible men. They give the 
bias to the current age. They have sound 
bodies, and supreme endurance in war and in 
labour. . . . They are impatient of genius. They 
have a supreme eye to fact, keeping their eye on 
their aim. ... In short, everyone of these 
islanders is an island himself, safe, tranquil, in- 
communicable. In a company of strangers, you 
would think him deaf : his eyes never wander 
from his table and newspaper ; he is never 
betrayed into any curiosity or unbecoming 
emotion. . . . They have all been trained in one 
severe school of manners. They are positive, 
methodical, cleanly, and formal, loving routine 
and conventional ways ; loving truth and re- 
ligion, to be sure, but inexorable on points 
of form. . , . Let who will fail, England will 
not. 

They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, and 
high-flown expression ; they use a studied plain- 
ness. They are blunt in sajing what they think, 
sparing of promises, and they require plain deal- 
ing of others. . . . Here exists the best stock in 
the world, broad-fronted, broad-bottomed, best 
for depth, range, and equability, men of aplomb 
and reserves, great range and many moods, strong 
instincts, yet apt for culture. 

'' Our swifter Americans, when they first deal 
with English, pronounce them stupid; but 
later, do them Justice as people who wear well, 
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or hide their strength. The stability of Eng- 
land is the security of the modern world. The 
English stand for liberty. . . . Already it is rud- 
dering the balloon, and the next war will be 
fought in the air.""^ 

We also add a quotation from a Scotsman 
which throws light upon the Englishman of 
to-day ; it is taken from Ian Hay's delightful 
essay on The Oppressed English, 

'' The Englishman's Secular Decalogue : 

(1) Thou shalt own allegiance to no man, 
save the King. Thou shalt be deferential to 
those above thee in station, and considerate of 
those below thee. To those of thine own 
rank thou mayest behave as seemeth good 
to thee. 

"" (2) Thou shalt worship thine ancestors and 
family connections. 

'' (3) Thou shalt not talk ' shop.' 

'' (4) Thou shalt not put on ' side.' 

'' (6) Thou shalt not speak aught but flip- 
pantly of matters that concern thee deeply. 

'' (6) Thou shalt never make public thy 
domestic affairs. Above all, thou shalt never 
make open reference to thy women, in places 
where men gather together, such as the Club. 

(7) Thou shalt make war as a sportsman. 
Thou shalt play the game. That is to say, thou 
^halt not study the science too laboriously 

} ^Emerson, \Mngluh jTmife, ipp. 26, |63. 
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beforeliand, lor that would savour of profes- 
sionalism. And when thou dost fight thou shalt 
have strict regard for the rules, even if it be 
to thine own hurt. Moreover, thou shalt play 
for thy side and not for thyself. Thou shalt 
visit no personal affront upon thine enemy 
when thou dost capture him, for that is not 
the game. 

(8) Thou shalt never be in a hurry. Thou 
shalt employ deliberation in thought. 

'' (9) Thou shalt not enter into friendly rela- 
tions with a stranger, least of all a foreigner, 
until thou shalt have made enquiry concerning 
him. When thou hast discovered a common 
bond, however slight, thou shalt take him to thy 
bosom. 

'' (10) Thou shalt render thyself inconspicuous. 
Thou shalt not wear unusual apparel, or thou 
shalt be committed to a special hell reserved for 
. those who, knowing better, wear made-up ties, 
or who compass unlawful combinations of frock- 
coats, derby hats, and tan boots.'' ^ 

Both these quotations throw light upon the 
English character and help us to understand it. 
The American has long been isolated and the 
Englishman is naturally reticent and conserva- 
tive, but we simply must seek to understand 
each other, not for reasons of sentiment, but for 
^ Iw Hay’s The Oppressed English, pp. J0-26, 
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solid accomplishment in co-operation, in orde] 
that we may fulfil our destiny of service to th^ 
world. 

The writer has been many times in England^ 
and he lived for fifteen years with British resi- 
dents in India. In attending a recent British 
Student Conference, he was struck by the con- 
trast in mentality between British and American 
students. He observed the same in the two 
new volunteer armies as he compared the better 
educated young Englishman with the same class 
in the American army. For the sake of clear- 
ness, he has drawn up a series of ten contrasts. 
This, confessedly, is subject to the danger of all 
sweeping generalizations, which are never com- 
pletely true. Contrasts are often too sharp, 
and in some cases necessarily exaggerated to 
bring out the diflerences. There are, of course, 
many exceptions and many qualifications that 
would have to be made in each case. The 
statement of contrasts was submitted to a group 
of cosmopolitan students, both English and 
American, who had travelled widely, and most 
of them agreed with the majority of the points. 
Let us then state them, even at the risk of mis- 
understanding. If they are in a measure true 
they will explain many causes of misunder- 
standing and friction between the two peoples. 

We are here contrasting only English and 
American men of the same class. We do not 
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include the Scottish, Irish, Canadians, or Colonials, 
for they have the same difhcnlty in understand- 
ing the English as Americans have. The Cana- 
dians and Colonials, and indeed most people 
of newer countries, would, in most of their 
characteristics, have to be placed in contrast 
with the English. Strangely enough, if the con- 
trast were between the English and the older 
countries of Europe, the former in turn would 
compare with the others much as the Americans 
do with the English, being relatively younger, 
more radical, progressive, optimistic, demo- 
cratic, and so forth than their Idndred of an 
older civilization on the mainland. In a word, 
we are all just human, made of the same raw 
material, the product of our differing environ- 
ments, but more marked in our similarities than 
in our differences. We may be the product of 
an environment older or younger, more deve- 
loped or primitive, more conventional or crude, 
but we are brothers still. We all have so many 
faults that boasting is excluded for the cosmo- 
politan. The writer speaks with sincere ad- 
miration for the English. 

(1) The Englishman has the mentality of matur-’ 
ity, the American that of youth. 

This point, of course, is only relatively true, 
England, however, is an older country, more 
highly developed, more conventionalized, more 
mature in its social li£o and institutions. The 
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American lias been busy conquering the vast 
material resources and the virgin soil of a new 
continent. The English college student is more 
mature in his thought and reading and social 
life than is the American student of the same 
age. Youth and age each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. 

(2) The Englishman tends to he Conservative, 
the American to he Radical. 

Broadly speaking, the Englishman hates 
change, while the American loves it. The Eng- 
lishman is often more thoughtful than the 
American. Though neither has the capacity 
for the thorough abstract thought of the Ger- 
man, both are more practical, empirical, and 
intuitive. The American has the volitional 
temperament ; he is a man of action rather than 
of thought. While the Englishman is more 
judicial and cautious in mind, the American 
has more executive ability and efficiency in ad- 
ministration. These differences of viewpoint 
and habit of mind are a possible cause of mis- 
understanding. Conservatives and Radicals are 
often mutually prejudiced and opposed. The 
Conservative, however, is only an old Radical, 
and the Radical only a young Conservative. 
Each must supplement the other and learn from 
the other. 

(3) The mind of the Englishman works inteu’- 
sively, that of the American extensively. 
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The third contrast, if true, explains one minor 
cause of misunderstanding. The more mature 
Britisher has generally a more intensive mind ; 
more often he gefcs down to first principles ; he 
has what seems to the American a strange aver- 
sion to statistics, and to mere bulk and bigness. 
He emphasizes quality rather than quantity, 
value rather than dimension. The American, 
on the contrary, has a natural love for what is 
large, an everlasting craving for figures, for 
exact and concrete measurements. He would 
fain inform his English brother perforce of the 
glories of Chicago, the exact floor space of 
Marshall Eield's stores, the number of stories in 
his skyscrapers, the prosperity of his business, 
and the bigness of his continent. He has a 
childlike love for whatever is '' the largest on 
earth,"' and '' the greatest in the world." He 
possesses a great many of these things, and loves 
to tell a waiting world of their wonders. The 
Englishman, however, does not take his youthful 
cousin as seriously as he takes himself, and 
seems to be more struck by the misgovernment 
of his city than by his fifty-story slcysci’aper. 

(4) The Englishman ts individualistic and 
critical, the American social and> aqypreciative. 

The fourth contrast also explains another 
cause of misunderstanding between the two 
peoples. The Englishman dearly holds to liis 
eternal prerogative of criticizing everything. 
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He is critical of liimself, of his party, most of all 
of his political opponents. He thinks the whole 
country is going to the dogs when the Opposition 
is in power. The American has the power of 
analytical criticism less developed and is more 
sensitive to criticism. 

(5) The Englishman is reserved^ the American 
unreserved and expansive. 

The fifth contrast brings out a strange differ- 
ence between the two peoples. At first sight 
the Englishman is more reserved than the 
American, who is more open, talkative, and ex- 
pansive. The Englishman is slow to speak, biifc 
if he speaks at all he is more direct and often 
brutally frank in his expression. The American 
is more open and friendly. He talks more, yet 
he is instinctively more tactful and diplomatic 
in expression. His reserved, yet frank brother, 
John Bull, sometimes mistakes this for insin- 
cerity, but it is not so. To take an illustration. 
An American woman while travelling in England 
was asked on three different occasions to stay 
with various families. She declined in each 
case, but she did it so tactfully that all three 
thought she had accepted and were surprised 
when she did not come. Any American would 
have understood his fellow countrywoman. Both 
nationalities were misled by the supposition that 
they were speaking the same language. If they 
would understand one another let the English- 
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man try to be friendly, and let tlie American be 
frank and say wbat he thinks. 

(6) The Englishman is self-defreciatory, the 
American youthfully optimistic. 

The sixth contrast brings out a difference which 
is a much more fruitful source of misunderstand- 
ing between • the two peoples. Self-confident 
speech is considered bad form in England, and 
the boy is habitually taught in the home, in the 
public school and throughout life, if he is of 
gentle birth, that boasting is vulgar. It is good 
form for a man to be modest in the appraisement 
of himself, of past accomplishments or future 
expectations. The Englishman, if he is a gentle- 
men, is self-depreciatory in thought and speech, 
but he is self-confident in action. He believes 
that he never has been, never is, and never 
can be beaten. Self-confident in action, he 
will plod along until he muddles through "" 
somehow. But having done the thing he does 
not talk about it. 

Now the American, like his English cousin, is 
equally self-confident in action. He too thinlcs 
he never has been, never is, and never can be 
beaten. But if he honestly believes this he 
franldy says so. He admits it ! The English- 
man's self-depreciation seems to him to be 
hypocritical and insincere ; while the Ameri- 
canos self-confidence in speech seems to the 
Englishman the most obnoxious and vulgar 
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boasting. For of all things in England “ swank/" 
bragging, and boasting are the most detested. 
They are, in England, the sure and certain mark 
of bad breeding. When, therefore, the English- 
man hears his optimistic youthful cousin, with 
Ms frank self-confidence in speech, he ascribes 
it to vulgar lack of breeding, not realizing that 
Ms own habit of speech has been formed under 
a conventional rule of etiquette which does not 
necessarily obtain in other countries. The chief 
point is that we must not misunderstand each 
other or think that our way is the only way. 

(7) The Englishman is stf07ig, the American 
weak, in political democracy, 

(8) The reverse is the case with regard to social 
demoaracy. 

This pair of contrasts also affords an illus- 
tration of a difference wMch leads to misunder- 
standing. The American imagines that he has 
a monopoly of democracy. As a matter of 
fact, while America has achieved much in social 
democracy, despite her outward form of re- 
publican government she is behind England 
in political democracy. The American who 
boasts of Ms liberty is strangely submissive 
to tyranny. He is more tolerant of bad 
government, but more loyal to a leader. The 
Englishman is much more insistent upon his 
personal rights, he believes profoundly in self- 
government, and he wiU fight harder for good 
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government than the American. There is less 
bribery in England than in the United States. 

(9) The Englislmtan has a tendency towards 
prejudice ; the American cultivates breadth rather 
than depth. 

In matters of politics, social distinction, lan- 
guage, and pronunciation the average Englishman 
rarely has a really open mind. His attitude 
towards foreigners and foreign customs is apt 
to be aloof and even superior. He has an 
insular tradition, and even if he can hardly be 
said consciously to have made up his mind 
beforehand, his contact with anything unusual 
or unfamiliar is often tinged with antagonism. 
The American, on the other hand, with opinions 
unformed and without much thought, is inter- 
ested in what is new. But while he is more 
versatile and adajDtable, he is beset by the 
danger of superficiality. 

(10) The Englishman occupies the historic 
standpoint, the American the prophetic. 

It is easy for the Englishman to take long 
views.'’" The past of his own people teaches him 
that patience and persistence which ensure 
accomplishment. He naturally relates every- 
thing to what has already happened, llie 
American, on the other hand, strains towards 
the future. History has hardly, as yet, ajiorded 
him experience of the limitations that belong to 
this attitude. He lives in boundless hope ol 
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fresh achievement and develops the tendency 
to "" drive/" rush, and hurry. 

On the other hand, the British are behind in 
social democracy. They have a clear stratifica- 
tion of class* and caste divisions. They have a 
riper, older social culture, achieved by a leisured 
class. England socially is living on her acquired 
capital, while the American is out making his 
fortune in a period of social reconstruction. But 
it more callow and crude, he is socially more 
democratic, with less regard for class and caste, 
and in principle and practice holds closer to the 
truth that a man"s a man for a" that."" 

Both are alike in their love of liberty, their 
refusal to admit the possibility of defeat ; both 
have a strong instinct for competition, the pas- 
sion for work, and moral earnestness. But both 
are prejudiced, and both nations have their 
faults and limitations. For the sake of our 
common traditions in the past, and our high 
calling in the future, can we not cultivate a larger 
and more generous appreciation of each other 1 
In many things we must agree to differ and 
accept each other as we are. 

Here, then, are two nations which are provi- 
dentially called into the closest relations with 
each other. There are no two peoples or powers 
whose mutual friendship will do so much for the 
welfare of the world. If America and the British 
Empire stand together, they alone furnish a 
17 
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nucleus for world peace, for brotherliood, for a 
League of Nations. If they are divided, what 
guarantee have we for these things ? 

Our interests for the most part are common. 
We both want an open door for trade in the 
Far East, We both desire to maintain the in- 
tegrity of China, strengthened as a great and 
prosperous trading republic, not weakened and 
divided as spoil for warring nations. We both 
want to see Russia under a true democracy, a 
blessing to herself and to the world, not the help- 
less tool of exploitation by any selfish class 
among her own people, whether high or low, 
or by any foreign power. We both wish to see 
the great principles for which we fought in the 
War — ^liberty, democracy, and righteousness — 
impartially applied in our own countries, colonies, 
and possessions, and in all other lands. We 
both desire to '' get a really new world."' 

United, at our best, and living up to our own 
ideals, we can almost guarantee these things. 
We can make possible a League of Nations and 
world peace. Divided, we can almost ensure 
war, sooner or later, into which we shall both 
be dragged. Let us together stand for the free- 
dom of democracy with freedom of commerce, 
an open door of opportunity for all classes, an 
open diplomacy, an open Bible with liberi^y of 
conscience, and an open world — Everybody s 
World. 



CHAPTER X 
everybody’s world 

We stand at the close of one of the greatest 
events in human history, Everybody’s War ; 
we now face the great crisis of reconstruction, 
the making of Everybody’s World. In summing 
up, let us try fully to grasp the gravity of the 
situation in the six areas of human need that 
we have surveyed. 

In the Near East we find Egyft swept by a 
nationalist uprising similar to that in India. 
The Nationalist Party demands complete inde- 
pendence. The political strikes among the 
Government officials and the students in the 
schools have been followed by industrial strikes. 
Young Egypt has seized the catch- words of 
democracy and is clamouring for self-deter- 
mination,” without realizing the conditions and 
responsibilities of self-government. After thir- 
teen centuries of the rule of Islam, there has not 
yet dawned the first conception of granting full 
rights of citizenship to subject races of other 
^"'^ths. tinder self-government, within six 
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months massacre would be rife. Egypt has not 
yet produced any national democratic leaders 
whose vision transcends the divisions of class 
and creed. The educated classes have shown 
little concern for their own peasantry, and little 
toleration for their fellow-subjects who profess 
the Christian faith. 

On the other hand, we must realize that in 
Egypt, as in other lands, this passion of nation - 
al^m springs from the same source as our own. 
The Anglo-Saxon is tempted to believe that he 
is destined for self-government, but that others 
are never fit for it. The Commission to Egypt 
under Lord Milner will doubtless appreciate the 
depth and sincerity of the nationalist spirit in 
Eg3Tpt, and make provision for her steady 
advance toward responsible government. Re- 
pression will only lead to reaction. Where this 
deep spirit of nationalism exists, we must pro- 
vide for normal evolution or face revolution. 
Egypt must have her place in Everybody’^'s 
World. 

In Turkey, Constantinople will stand as the 
strategic city between Europe and Asia. All 
nations are met there. The time has come to 
make some settlement that will ensure a just 
and generous government, with the widest 
toleration for majorities and minorities, for 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian, with full liberty of 
conscience and absolute suppression of the bar- 
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barous massacres wHch Lave originated from 
tMs city for five centuries past. The problem of 
Turkey must be faced finally. For decades 
there have been evasions, postponements, com- 
promises ; and the welfare of the whole Near East 
has been sacrificed to the jealous intrigues of 
Western nations. As we passed those graves 
and lonely cemeteries on the rocky ridge of 
Gallipoli, we could only breathe a prayer that 
these dead might not have died in vain, and 
that Turkey might at last be free from foreign 
intrigue without, and from the threat of self- 
destruction from TOthin. The whole Near East 
is volcanic with the possibilities of danger and 
of menace for the world, yet a new day of justice, 
of law and order, of religious toleration and 
development, is at hand, if only the Anglo-Saxon 
nations will do their plain duty here. 

We are also faced by the need of threatened 
Armenia. For a thousand years this people has 
been persecuted. Massacre has followed mas- 
sacre during the whole of the last century. At 
no time have the Armenians been in greater 
danger than to-day. It lies with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and especially with America, to 
see that after criminal international neglect and 
evasion for a whole generation this people should 
not be further sacrificed. 

Rmsia^ immense and chaotic, appeals to us 
out of the depth of its starving agony. As 
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selfish or ulterior motive, with no desire for 
foreign exploitation, but with a pure desire for 
the welfare of her own people, we shall find that 
no nation on earth will so eagerly and gratefully 
accept our help. If we cannot believe in Eussia, 
we cannot believe in humanity. To be defeated 
there, would be to be defeated everj^here. We 
are members one of another. The class hatred 
of an unjust, triumphant Bolshevism would be 
a menace to the world, while a democratic Eussia 
will help to make the world safe for democracy. 
Let us not for a moment forget that the fate of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations is bound up with the 
welfare of Eussia. 

Japan also is facing a second great crisis in 
her history. She learned her first lesson and 
entered the geographic and economic world in 
1864. But to-day, not Commodore Perry, but 
all nations are knocking at her door with the 
plea that in the political, social, and spiritual 
sphere as well, she will enter into the true 
democracy of Everybody's World. An exploited 
Shantung means a menace to China and to every 
free nation represented there. A generous atti- 
tude toward China on the part of Japan will 
mean a wide open door of equal opportunity 
for all ; given that, Japan, by virtue of her posi- 
tion, will easily excel in fields where no Western 
nation can successfully compete with her or will 
envy her. Japan stands to-day at the cross- 
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roads. We Lave faith that she will not take the 
wrong turning. 

Let the Anglo-Saxon nations remember that 
we also are menaced from within by selfish 
materialism and commercialism. Do we our- 
selves believe in our spiritual principles enough 
to practise them ? If we now meet Japan on 
the basis of selfish materialism, what defence 
can we have if some day more than six hundred 
millions of the yellow race should meet us merci- 
lessly on the same ground ? As we have said, the 
possible yellow peril of the future is to-day the 
golden opportunity of Christendom. The reason 
why we are tempted to judge Japan so harshly 
is that there is so much of the same spirit in 
ourselves. Japan met us generously when she 
opened her doors in 1854. It is our firm faith 
that she will meet us in the same spirit to-day if 
we ask her to join us in entering the democracy 
of Everybody's World. 

China must also have her part in the new 
world. As Lord Bryce says : Her future is 
of immense significance to all mankind." China 
is facing at once the greatest political crisis and 
the largest religious opportunity in her history. 
Politically she is threatened with the collapse of 
her Government through bribery and corrup- 
tion, because the non-Christian religions have 
not furnished any lasting moral foundation for 
national life. To whom may she turn ? What 
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otter principle or gospel can offer ter any 
equivalent for a Ctristian civitzation ? Material 
exploitation and Ctristian ptilanttropy in tte 
past tave been contending for Ctina. We must 
ctoose wtict we will follow. Now is tte time 
to make tte Ctina of tte future. Wtetter tte 
present Government stands or falls, tte next 
two decades will be decisive witt respect to tte 
raising up of a great national leaderstip founded 
upon Ctristian principles. We are not con- 
tending tere or elsewtere for a nominal Ctris- 
tianity. We plead for no sect, denomination, 
Cturct, or organization, but wtere else can Ctina 
find an enduring foundation for national life 
save in Christian principles, and wto is to telp 
ter if we do not ? 

In India we must realize tte deptt and 
breadtt of tte new nationalism. Here is one- 
fiftt of tumanity in tragic need, long left illi- 
terate and in dire poverty. Raised up out of 
ttis toiling mass of over three hundred milHons 
are a quarter of a milton English-speaking, edu- 
cated men, united by a new national conscious- 
ness, bridging tte gulfs of caste and creed, of 
race and language. We must not forget that 
this patriotism is of tte same stuff as our own. 
It is forged in the fire of affliction. It were steer 
madness not to teed it. Tte Anglo-Saxon, 
wto is democratic at tome, is tempted to be 
imperialistic abroad. He wto has fought for 
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Ms own liberty must recognize tMs riglit for 
others. The choice in India, as in Egypt and 
Russia, is between evolution and revolution. 

A new era of responsible government will 
open for India in 1920, and she will enter the 
portal of Everybody's World, She will have 
her own lessons to learn, both in the school of 
failure and in that of success. Truth in the end 
will prevail. There may be deep prejudice 
against it, clad in foreign costume, but the 
eternal principles of one God and one humanity 
undivided by caste, one moral law underlying 
all sacred writings, one principle of service incar- 
nate in a cross of sacrifice, will finally prevail. 
Let her call truth by her own names, interpret 
it in her own words, organize or institution- 
alize it in her own forms as these appeal to 
the Oriental heart. As Rabindra Nath Tagore 
shows in The Home and the World, no seem- 
ingly patriotic prejudice or lie, but only eternal 
truth, will win and hold the heart of India. Here 
is England's greatest opportunity and obliga- 
tion. India will be the cMef glory of the British 
Empire or the monument of her failure. And 
here, also, America must make her full contri- 
bution. 

Facing this vast and turbulent world, amid 

the restless tossing of long-enthralled nation- 
alities," stand the two great Anglo-Saxon Allies 
championing the causes of democracy and peace. 
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We have seen that together we are responsible 
for about one-third of the land area of the globe 
and nearly one-third of its population ; that we 
possess nearly half its wealth and half its trade. 
Selfishly held for the exploitation of British 
imperialism or American commercial supremacy, 
this must arouse the jealousy and opposition of 
the world. But held as a sacred trust for demo- 
cratic development, for responsible government 
and self-determination for all backward people 
and unprivileged classes, these possessions yield 
the two nations their supreme opportunity. 
For good or ill, it is mainly these two peoples 
that have been working in the Near East, that 
have helped Russia, opened Japan, tried to 
maintain an open door in China, stood for the 
education and emancipation of India, and 
initiated the greater part of Christian philan- 
thropy throughout the world. 

Yet at the very moment when the whole dis- 
tracted world is calling with outstretched hands 
to us to come over and help it, we must face the 
clamant demands of the social problem at home. 
At the moment of writing, the great struggle of 
Labour is in progress. The railway workers 
are on strike in England, and the other Trade 
Unions are considering whether they will join 
themr The Labour leader, Mr. Cramp, says : 

The centre of gravity is passing from the 
House of Commons to the Headquarters of the 
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Trade Unions/^ Tlie steel strike and two thou- 
sand other strikes during the last three months 
in America are symptoms of the same social 
malady. Fortunately the Labour Party in 
England, unlike the materialistic Marxian Social- 
ist parties in Germany and Russia, has among 
its leaders many who are actuated by Christian 
principles. 

In any one strike the Labour leaders may make 
a tactical blunder. They may strike at the 
wrong time, in the wrong way, on a wrong issue. 
But let us not be blind to the fundamental ques- 
tion which underlies this whole industrial move- 
ment. If, as we saw in the first chapter, 2 per 
cent, of the people of America possess 60 per 
cent, of its wealth, while 65 per cent, of the 
unprivileged classes possess only 5 per cent, of 
the wealth, and if in Great Britain a quarter of 
the entire population is living in poverty, can 
we say that our present industrial order is 
founded upon social justice ? If it is true, as 
is claimed by the British press, that while mil- 
lions of young men of the Allied nations have 
fought for the freedom of Everybody's World, a 
little group of half a dozen individuals in a 
single city have grown fabulously rich at the 
expense of the men who were fighting, and are 
able to fix the price of food, thus largely deter- 
mining the cost of living on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is the world safe for democracy ? Is 
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it not in the trend of things that we shall see 
throughout Anglo-Saxon democracy a widening 
social control ? Are we to face this social 
problem and seek to find a Christian solution, 
or are we to leave Bolshevism to find one ? 

Have we ever cared, or dared, to stop and 
think of our present life in the light of the 
teaching of Jesus ? Is it possible that we, like 
men in other days, are blinded by our own 
prejudice and self-interest, so that we do not 
see the truth with a single eye ? For centuries 
men read complacently the pages of the Testa- 
ments, Old and New, and felt sure that these 
meant just the opposite of what they said. For 
centuries men found justification in the Bible 
for slavery, the Inquisition, the burning of 
witches, race prejudice, class exploitation, and 
every kind of unjust social practice. Is it pos- 
sible that we, too, are blinded to-day 1 

During the strilce of the railway workers in 
England, and those of the steel workers, the 
longshoremen, and others in America, the writer 
turned to try to read afresh with open eyes the 
Sermon on the Moimt to see if it contained any 
indication of a solution for our social and 
political problems in the present world crisis. 
And this is what he found : 
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A New Social Oeder 

1. Fatherhood, God is the loving Father of 
us all, and we are to fashion our lives according 
to His plan (Matt. v. 45, 48). 

2. Personality, Each man, as potentially a 
son of God, is of infinite worth, and an object 
of concern to us. If any man or class has a 
grievance against us, we are to seek, if possible, 
immediate reconciliation (v. 22, 23). 

3. Brotherhood, All men are meant to be 
brothers, bound together in one great family of 
love in the purpose of God. We are to love and 
care for all, even our enemies (v. 45). 

4. Resfonsibility, We are responsible for 
others, as our brother's keeper, as the salt or 
savour of society, as the light of a new social 
order, like a city on a hill, an example to the 
world (v. 13-16, 23-26). 

5. The Object of Life, The simmum bomim, 
the end of life, our one aim and object is (socially) 
to seek the Kingdom of God, the moral organiza- 
tion of mankind, in a social order of humility, 
righteousness, mercy, purity, and self-sacrifice, 
and (personally) to do to each and all as we 
would be done by — i.e. to put ourselves in t/he 
other's place (vi. 33 ; vii, 12 ; v. 3-11). 

6. Wealth, Selfish hoarding of material wealth 
is forbidden to the sons of the Kingdom. They 
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are to seek with singleness of eye to be servants 
of God and brothers of men, not slaves of money 
(vi. 19-24). 

7. Service. We must consecrate each life for 
the realization of the Kingdom, to work and 
pray for its coming and thus build on the rock 
of eternal reality, not on the shifting sand of 
personal selfishness (vi. 9, 10 ; vii. 21-27). 

If we review these seven principles, do we 
believe that they are just ? Are they the teach*' 
ing of Jesus ? If we are to translate these 
principles into the concrete of actual life, would 
the following be a fair application of them ? 

The CojsroEBTE Application op these Pein- 

CIPLES TO THE PRESENT SOCIAL OrDBR 

1. Before God, as our common Father, our 
whole industrial, social, and political system 
must be tested by its fruits. Wherever it has 
failed, it must I jbiult on the rock of justice 
and truth in a social order, of, for, and by the 
people, with democratic equality ot oppor- 
tunity for the full development and happiness 
of all. 

2. If, although each man is of infinite worth, 
Labour has been exploited and has not had its 
due proportion of the wealth it has helped to 
create, then a fair living wage for all who toil 
should be the first charge upon industry. 
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3. Ifj in tlie light of human brotherhood, our 
present social system is unjust as tested by its 
fruits, then should all who toil, with hand or 
brain, be adequately represented in the control 
of highly organized industry and in the sharing 
of the profits that accrue. 

4. If we are our brother^'s keeper, all men, 
classes, and sections of the community are en- 
titled to social justice. But all should aim at 
evolution rather than revolution, at fulfilment 
rather than destruction. Each case should, if 
possible, be settled by conciliation on the basis 
of social justice, not on the basis of selfishness 
backed by force or violence on either side. 

5. God’s Kingdom or rule is the unseen reality. 
Our present system is not yet sound or enduring, 
as its outcome shows. In this period of recon- 
struction, are we ready really to seek first God’s 
Kingdom in our business, and to do unto others 
who toil what we would that men should do to 
us ? 

6. If it is true that capital is only the surplus 
energy of society, which should be released for 
the welfare of all, we must beware of selfish 
hoarding, or of taking away our brother’s rights. 
We must strive by the consecration of wealth, 
of time, and of service to lay up treasure — that 
is, the surplus energy of human toil — for its sole 
true end, the production of lasting (character 
and happiness for all. 
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7. The Kingdom can come only by the obe- 
dience of each individual, each class, and each 
nation, which must surrender all selfish privi- 
leges in order to socialize all life. 

Do you believe that the above statements 
represent at least a partial application of the 
principles of Jesus to modern life ? If not, what 
did He mean ? Are you willing to apply His 
teaching to your own life and business, or are 
you of those who merely say, Lord, Lord/" and 
do not the things that He says 1 Are you will- 
ing to do your part in the social reconstruction 
of Everybody’s World ? 

Is it not evident that we are in the midst of 
a vast inter-related world movement 1 What 
civilized nation is not affected ? Twenty-three 
local wars have already grown out of the world 
war. More than a score of monarchs have 
already lost their thrones. Every nation seems 
to be in the roidst of strife — either military, poli- 
tical, social, or economic. The world is in the 
agony of the birth-pangs of a new order. We 
had thought to confine the war to Serbia- Austria, 
then to Germany, then to Europe, then to the 
political sphere ; but it is as wide as the whole 
life of the world. Behind it is the driving force 
of the newly awakened democratic conscience 
of mankind, incoherently demanding a better 
world. And the struggle will never cease till 
that better world is won. 

18 
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Only the superficial view of the present world 
situation is pessimistic. A new world order will 
be worth all it costs. Better war than an un- 
righteous peace under Germany, we said. And 
better war again than the continuance of a social 
order fundamentally unjust. '' All humanity 
has struck its tents and is on the march."" We 
are in the midst of a vast adjustment or tran- 
sition in the ordered life of mankind — ^political, 
social, and economic, from autocracy to demo- 
cracy, from militarism to true freedom, from 
the material power of might to the moral power 
of right. And we live in it."" Many have 
been vociferous in condemning certain individuals 
in the war and at Paris. But now it is our turn. 
Is America going to sit as the International Dives, 
with the beggared world knocking with gaunt 
and bony hands at our gates of brass ? We have 
said that others have failed us, but is America 
now going to fail the world ? We have shown 
a lively interest in Shantung, as an academic 
matter of debate, but in actual practice what 
are we going to do for China, for Armenia, for 
the world ? Is our aim merely to get the wojid"s 
trade or to give the world peace ? Siiiiilar 
questions conlront Great Britain. She broke 
through her splendid isolation "" i!i order to 
defend the neutrality of Belgium. Will slu? 
rest content with the defeat of Germany amJ the 
re-establishment of the freedom of the seas i 
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Or will site help to carry on the crusade for the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples of the Near 
East ? Here again do we seek simply peace, or 
that righteousness of which the fruit is peace ? 

In summing up, let us try to focus in one 
mental picture the six great areas of human need 
that we have surveyed. There is the crisis in 
the Near East and the chaos of a vast, elemental 
upheaval in Russia. In Japan and the Far 
East we face the problem of the Pacific, in the 
issue between militarism and democracy. China 
is facing the great political crisis of her history, 
and is threatened with the collapse of her 
Government, India, with her three hundred 
millions, is surging with a new nationalism, and 
with united front is demanding representative 
government. The Anglo-Saxon nations have to 
face not only this unprecedented situation abroad, 
but at home the great crisis in the labour situa- 
tion, and the whole issue of social and economic 
reconstruction. Where are we to find the solu- 
tion for these overwhelming problems ? Is 
there any hope of bringing out of this chaos the 
ordered beauty of Everybody^'s World 

The old world is in the melting-pot, the new 
will run into moulds of our making. Are we to 
view this revolution with the blind prejudice 
of men, partisan and selfish, who can conceive 
of no new idea, or are we to build a new world 
according to the pattern that we have seen in 
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the Mount ? Emerson says : Wliat is the 

scholar, what is the man for, but for hospitality 
to every new thought of his time ? Have you 
leisure, power, property, friends ? You shall be 
the asylum and patron of every new thought, 
every unproven opinion, every untried project, 
which proceeds out of good will and honest seek- 
ing. All the newspapers, all the tongues of 
to-day will of course defame what is noble ; but 
you who hold not of to-day, not of the times, but 
of the Everlasting, are to stand for it ; and the 
highest compliment man ever receives from 
heaven is the sending to him of its disguised and 
discredited angels.” 

Here then is the challenge of our time. It 
is for every man to say what part he will play 
in the building of the new world ? As the writer 
returns from a journey through these great 
areas of human need and conflict, it seems to 
him that men of all nations. East or West, at 
home or abroad, are unconsciously grouped in 
four great parties. 

1. The Reactionaries, These embrace all mem- 
bers of the selfish, privileged classes, of birth 
and breeding, of wealth, education, commercial 
advantage or political power, who are iiiiwillitig 
to share their privileges with others, lliore are 
many in respectable circles unconsciously l)elf>ng“ 
ing to this reactionary party. It includes not 
only the Czarists of Russia, the militarists of 
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Japan, the commercial profiteers of America, 
many imperialists in England and France, but 
also the Turks who are working to exterminate 
the Armenians. It includes some men high in 
the Parliaments and Cabinets of the State or 
in the orders of the Church. These men have 
no belief in humanity, no faith in any nationalism 
save their own, no sympathy with the toiling 
masses in their struggle for liberty. 

2. The Revolutionaries in all these lands in- 
clude not only the Bolsheviks in Eussia, but 
men in Europe, Asia, and America who would 
sweep away with violence the present system, 
and in its place institute the selfish rule of the 
imprivileged classes. 

3. The Neutrals, the compromisers, the drifters. 
This party includes not only the uneducated 
and unthinking mass, but some students in our 
colleges, some men of culture who have the 
capacity for thought but do not exercise it ; 
men who in the midst of this world-crisis have 
no vision, no conviction, no programme, no 
passion, no life purpose. They include the 
colourless, drab, dead souls, “ in smooth con- 
tent, apart. 

These three classes include the majority in all 
countries, but none of them belong to Every- 
body's World. 

4. The Party of Social Redemftion. These 
men have a purpose and a programme. They 
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have a grip on life. They are practical idealists. 
They have a working creed. They believe that 
at the centre of the universe is a purpose of 
Divine love, making for peace on earth and good 
will among men. They believe that humanity 
is one, sacred and divine, and that within this 
unity each individual, each class, each back- 
ward nation is of infinite worth, with limitless 
possibilities of development. They believe in 
the application to daily life of the eternal moral 
law of righteousness. They hold to the spirit- 
ual principle of service and sacrifice — one God, 
one humanity, one moral law, one fellowship in 
service. These men are the citizens of the new 
world, the builders of the Eternal City, 

' These four classes — ^the privileged reaction- 
aries, the unprivileged revolutionaries, the neutral 
drifters, and the party of social redemption — 
make up our world to-day. To which of tliese 
do you belong ? What have you done for the 
betterment of mankind and the building of the 
new world ? There is no conscription here, no 
enforced or slave-driven service, but there is a 
universal call for volimteers. The men of t<he 
last party hold the future. The stars in their 
courses fight for them. All the ultimate power 
of the universe is with them. Behind Gunn is 
the Cross of Calvary, ail the glorious dead of the 
great war, all the vast offering of iiurnan sacri- 
fice since time began. 
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As we survey the dark past, the threatening 
present, and the possible future, we are driven 
back to the Christian answer as the only solu- 
tion of life's problem. Where else shall we go ? 
To materialism, to Prussian militarism, to 
naturalism and the brute struggle for existence ? 
Can we turn with any hope to revolution, to 
Bolshevism, or to Nihilism, all of which end in 
chaos ? Have the nations found any ultimate 
solution, any adequate basis for national life, 
any hope of the rearing of Everybody's World 
in Confucianism, Shintoism, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, or Islam ? We are driven back to the 
one centre of life, to the eternal God manifest 
in the Christ of Calvary. We must Christianize 
the whole of life, we must claim the whole man 
in all his relationships. We must seek the 
ordered development of the spiritual, the moral, 
the intellectual, the social, the political, and the 
material life of man ; co-ordinated, unified, and 
redeemed. 

Will you dedicate your life to this new world, 
with a deeper faith in the common man, a willing- 
ness to fight for social justice at home and 
abroad, a new belief in the democracy of nations 
and the right of the unprivileged classes, and a 
new faith in a real internationalism — all made 
possible by a life of service and sacrifice ? Will 
you dedicate your life to the service of Every- 
body’s World ? 
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THE DECLARATION OF AUGUST 20, 1919 

The following is the text of the pronouncement 
made in the House of Commons on August 20, 1919, 
by the Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment : 

‘‘ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of increasing the association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the 'progressive realization of 
responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. They have decided that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest 
importance, as a preliminary to considering what 
these should be, that there should be a free and in- 
formal exchange of opinion between tliose in 
authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His 
Majesty’s approval, that I should accept the 
Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to discuss 
these matters with the Viceroy and the Government 
2S0 
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of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of 
the Local Governments, and to receive the sugges- 
tions of representative bodies and others. I would 
add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and 
the Government of India, on whom the responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom 
new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that con- 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
bility. Ample opportunity will be afiorded for the 
public discussion of the proposals, which will be 
submitted in due course to Parliament.” 

According to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
each Provincial Legislature wiU have an elected 
majority of Indians chosen by direct election on a 
broad franchise of some five million voters, includ- 
ing the literate classes, property owners, etc. Back- 
ward minorities, like the Mohammedans and Sikhs, 
will elect their own special representatives to safe- 
guard their interests. 

Government recommends that one-third of the 
superior posts of the Indian Civil Service will in 
future be recruited in India itself, and not in Eng- 
land as heretofore. British commissions have now 
for the first time been granted to Indian officers 
in the army. 
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SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE ON CHURCH 
UNION, TRANQUEBAR, MAY 1 AND 2, 
1919 

'‘We as individual members of the Anglican Com- 
munion and the South India United Church, having 
met at Tranquebar in the first ministers’ Confer- 
ence on Church Union, after prayer and thought 
and discussion, have agreed on the following state- 
ment concerning the union of the Anglican Church 
with the South India United Church. 

"We believe that the union is the will of God, 
even as our Lord prayed that we might all be one 
that the world might believe. We believe that 
the union is the teaching of Scripture, that ‘ there is 
one Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one Hope of your calling ; one Lord, one FaitJi, 
one Baptism, one God and Father of ail, who is 
over all, and through all, and in all.’ 

“ We believe that the challenge of the present hour 
in the period of leconstruction after the War, in the 
gathering together of the nations, and tlie f)r(^sent 
critical situation in India itself, call us to mourn 
our past divisions and turn to our Lord Jesus Christ 
to seek in Him the unity of the body expr(\sscMl in 
one visible Church. We face together the titan i(? 
task of the winning of India for (Jhrist, oiH*-ilfth of 
the human race. Yet confronted by sucfi aii (jver- 
282 
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whelming responsibility we find ourselves rendered 
weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy divi- 
sions — divisions for which we were not responsible 
and which have been, as it were, imposed upon us 
from without ; divisions which we did not create, 
and which we do not desire to perpetuate. 

“In this Church we believe that three Scriptural 
elements must be concerned. (1) The Congrega- 
tional element, representing ‘ the whole Church,’ 
with ‘ every member ’ having immediate access to 
God, each exercising his gift for the development 
of the whole body. (2) We believe it should include 
the delegated, organized, or Preshyterian element, 
whereby the Church could unite in a general 
assembly, synods of councils in organized unity. 
(3) We believe it should include the representative, 
executive of Episcopal element. Thus all the three 
elements, no one of which is absolute or sufficient 
without the others, should be included in the Church 
of the future, for we aim, not at compromise for the 
sake of peace, but at comprehension for the sake of 
truth. 

“In seeking union, the Anglican members present 
staiul for the one ultimate principle of the historic 
Episcopate. They ask the ‘ acceptance of the fact 
of (^pisc.opacy and not any theory as to its char- 
act(‘r.' The Soutli India United Church members 
b(‘li(we it is ' a necessary condition that the epis- 
copate should reassumc a constitutional form ’ on 
i-he primitive simple apostolic model. While the 
Anglicans ask for the historic Episcopate, the mem- 
bers of the South India Uniteci Cliurch also make 
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one condition of union, namely, the recognition of 
spiritual equality, of the universal priesthood of all 
believers, and the rights of the laity to their full 
expression in the Church. They ask that this 
principle of spiritual equality shall be maintained 
throughout every step of the negotiations. 

“ Upon this common ground of the historic Episco- 
pate and of spiritual equality of all members of the 
two Churches, we propose union on the following 
basis : 

“ (1) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as containing things necessary to sal- 
vation. 

(2) The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. 

(3) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Him- 
self — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) The historic Episcopate, locally adapted. 

“We understand that the acceptance of the fact 

of the Episcopate does not involve the acceptance 
of any theory of the origin of episcopacy nor any 
doctrinal interpretation of the fact. It is further 
agreed that the terms of union should involve no 
Christian community in the necessity of discerning 
its past, and we find it no part of our duty to call 
in question the validity of each others’ orders, 

“Fully recognizing that we do not commit our 
respective bodies to any action, we individually 
and unofficially agree upon the foU owing plan of 
union. After full deliberation, let the Soutlj India 
United Church, if it desires union, choose from its 
own members certain men w'ho shall be coaHecrati^rl 
as bishops. In the consecration of these bisliops 
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it is suggested that three or more bishops of the 
Anglican Church shall lay their hands upon the 
candidates, together with an equal number of 
ministers as representatives of the South India 
United Church. 

'' As soon as the first members are consecrated, the 
two bodies would be in intercommunion, but the 
further limitation of existing ministers with regard 
to celebrating the communion in the Churches of 
the other body might still remain. In accordance 
with the principle of spiritual equality we desire to 
find some means to permit ministers of either body 
to celebrate the communion in the Churches of the 
other body. 

‘‘ While not committing our respective bodies, we, 
unofficially and individually, with the blessing of 
God, agree to work toward union on such a basis. 

^ As one possible solution, we would suggest that a 
special ‘ Service of Commission ’ should be held. 
AH the ministers of both bodies desiring authority 
to officiate at the communion throughout the whole 
Church should present themselves to receive at the 
hand of all the bishops of the United Churches a 
commission for such a celebration of the communion. 
Minsters of either body not desiring to officiate at 
the communion in other Churches would be under 
no obligation to present themselves, as full liberty 
would be claimed for individuals on the extreme 
wing of each body to maintain their present views 
and practices.” 
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